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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ies 
With the ‘‘SeecTATOR” of Saturday, November 5th, will be issued 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


REAT alarm is felt in France as to the position of the 
French expeditionary force in Dahomey. There is no posi- 
tive evidence to justify it, and it may be utterly unfounded, but 
it appears to arise in this way : Colonel Dodds, in command, has 
penetrated to within ten miles of Abomey, the capital, defeating 
every force hitherto sent against him. Close by the capital, 
however, Behanzin and the last forces of Dahomey, including 
the King’s guard, will make their final stand, and there is 
reason for a doubt whether the supplies of ammunition for the 
invading force are sufficient. If they are not, and the Negro 
porters have treacherously warned the King, Colonel Dodds 
and his force may be annihilated; and a rumour that he has 
been has already reached the coast. We should deeply regret 
to learn that it was true, and rather hope to hear that Colonel 
Dodds has made his final march as a march into space, knowing 
that, if he carries the “ City of the Tombs,” the sacred suburb, 
hecan re-establish communications. The excitement in France 
proceeds from a knowledge that defeat would be fatal to the 
Government, the electors reasoning that it would involve an 
expedition with regular troops,—that is, the despatch of 
twelve thousand conscripts, to die of dysentery and fever. 
French people hate these African expeditions. 














The French Government was nearly overthrown on Tuesday. 
The Deputies met in a state of irritation on account of the 
scene at Carmaux, which ought, according to the Radicals, to 
have been ended by a sequestration of the mines ; and, ac- 
cording to the Conservatives, to have been an occasion for 
sharp repression. On Tuesday, therefore, no less than five 
proposals were brought forward, two censuring and three de- 
fending the Cabinet ; and the one which was most welcome to 
M. Loubet—the Order of the Day—was roughly defeated by a 
vote of 449 to 388. The Premier therefore bestirred himself, 
compelled the chairman of the Mining Company to consent to 
arbitration, and, putting up the Minister of Works to announce 
that arrangement, snatched a complete, if temporary, victory. 
He only obtained it, however, by allowing himself to be made 
the arbitrator, which will make him a target for both sides; 
and he has not contented the miners at all. They rejected 
arbitration on the following day, and only gave way when they 
found that Deputies who favoured them insisted on the sub- 
mission. We have explained the conduct of the Government 
at some length elsewhere. 
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not resist the demand for men, though they are still disin- 
clined towards the methods proposed of raising the necessary 
cash. The Centre refuses to commit itself, and is clearly 
only bargaining; and even the Conservatives, who were very 
bitter, are hesitating, and will, perhaps, end by giving in 
their adhesion. No party, in fact, except the Radicals, will 
take the responsibility of leaving the country inadequately 
defended; and when the resolve to increase the forces is 
accepted, the provision of means becomes a matter of detail. 
It will probably be found impossible to increase the tax on 
beer, the resistance from the minor Governments being so 
great; but spirits can be further taxed, tobacco, and not im- 
possibly salt. A considerable tax on the latter article would 
not be a heavier burden than the one Englishmen are bearing 
for the benefit of a few millionaires without even knowing it. 
The regraters of salt here have only this week, it is said, de- 
cided to increase the price of salt, already much greater than 
it was, by 4s. a ton, and one does not see that they have nearly 
reached their limit. The Germans, too, are talking of heavy 
taxes on Stock Exchange transactions, a resource of which, 
as yet, we have hardly begun to avail ourselves. 

Mr. Morley cannot quite get rid of his literary instinct. 
He is restless, when attacked on paper, until he has replied ; 
and when he replies, he stings if he can. In the Times of 
October 17th, for instance, he answers Colonel Saunderson, 
and makes out a complete reply. The police letter which we 
quoted last week is intended to forbid the employment of a 
police force after dark, or without notice, in civil cases 
alone. Moreover, it was issued in obedience to an old order 
of 1886, which Mr. Morley found and acted on, but did not 
invent. The reply is sufficient, and its efficacy is only weakened 
by the taunt directed at Mr. Morley’s adversaries, that they 
knew nothing about the matter. The public could gather 
that, if it is true, from the facts. On Wednesday another cor- 
respondence appeared, obviously with the permission of the 
Castle, between Mr. Morley and Mr. Arnold Forster. That 
gentleman had alleged, on information from a correspondent, 
that Mr. Morley had withdrawn police protection from him, 
and that he must therefore quit Ireland. Mr. Morley 
naturally asked for the name, and as this could not honour- 
ably be given, he searched the records, and found that in the 
only case to which the description applied, police protection 
was reduced from three men to one, but by the late Govern- 
The reply is crushing, but Mr. Morley is not content 
without calling his correspondent “ maladroit,” “ insincere,” 
and “deplorably venomous.” Mr. Arnold Forster, at worst, 
was only credulous, and is not likely to be less venomous for 
being called names by a Minister of State. Politicians in our 
day must have skins. 


The Trafalgar Square question is out of the way for the 
present. A deputation from the “Metropolitan Radical 
Federation ” waited on the Home Secretary on Wednesday, 
and expounded their view, which was, that the people had a 
right to hold meetings in the Square when they pleased. They 
objected to Hyde Park because it was further off, and because 
the grass was occasionally wet, a plea which country Radicals 
will quote, we fancy, as a new proof that “ Lunnoners are 
soft.” The Home Secretary made a lengthy and conciliatory 
reply, and explained the decision of the Government. The 
citizens, in the present state of the law, under an Act passed 
in 1844, have no right in the Square whatever, their entry 
there being “a privilege,” It would be impossible to allow 
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the privilege to be used every day, as in 1887 it had become 
an “intolerable nuisance,” the recurrence of which Mr, 
Asquith would not permit. The Government, therefore, pro- 
posed to restrict the use of the Square for meetings to Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays, and Bank Holidays. Even on those days 
notice must be given to the police, police rules for processions 
must be obeyed, and if disorder occurred, the privilege would 
be withdrawn. Mr. Asquith spoke with great clearness and 
firmness, and the compromise appeared to satisfy the deputa- 
tion, as it will most reasonable people. There are, however, 
unreasonable people in London, and we should not wonder if 
Mr. Asquith had a disagreeable quarter of an hour with them. 
What! suffer minions of tyranny to regulate the free marches 
of the people? Mr. Asquith is no better than Mr. Balfour. 


On Tuesday, a telegram was received by the P. and O. Com- 
pany, from their agent in Hong-Kong, giving particulars as to 
the loss of the steamer ‘ Bokhara.’ The vessel left Shanghai 
for Hong-Kong on the 8th inst., and on the 10th encountered 
a furious gale. The sea ran mountains high, repeatedly 
sweeping the decks, and finally extinguishing the engine- 
room fires. After this, the ship drifted helplessly towards 
Sand Island, one of the Pescadores group, and at midnight 
struck the rocks, and sank immediately,—all the passengers 
and crew perishing, except two passengers, three European 
officers, and two of the European and sixteen of the Native 
crew. In all, 125 persons were drowned. A pathetic incident 
of the wreck is the loss of the Hong-Kong cricket eleven, 
who were returning from Shanghai by the ‘ Bokhara,’ after 
a series of matches in the latter port. In spite of the fact 
that Shanghai and Hong-Kong are eight hundred miles apart, 
there is great rivalry between the two stations in the matter 
of cricket, and this was by no means the only occasion on 
which a Hong-Kong team had visited Shanghai. We shall 
not know the complete story of the wreck for another five 
weeks; but it is clear that the ship would have weathered the 
storm could her fires have been protected. Even when they 
were put out, the event showed once again that it is the land, 
not the water, that ships have to dread. 


The County Council, on Tuesday, decided by a large majority 
—no vote was taken on the main motion, but amendments were 
negatived by majorities of 53 and 37—that they would not in 
future put out their work to contract, but would do it them- 
selves, and so get the middleman’s profit for the community. 
That is excellent in theory, as the young householder knows. 
Why should not I, he is perpetually thinking, get in workmen 
and do this or that job myself, and so get the profit which the 
contractor wouldobtain? In practice, however, this means a 
ruinous loss, as any one who has ever tried to build a house on 
this principle knows to his cost. For a time, no doubt, all will 
go well, but at last the Council’s Committees will get slack 
and careless, and then we shall see muddle and waste on a scale 
proportionate to the vast size of London. In all probability, 
too, political corruption of the kind which is always tending 
to spring up at the dockyards willcreepin. The Council’s huge 
army of workmen will be expected to earn their very comfort- 
able berths by voting for the “Ins.” The Council may try to 
do away with the middlemen, but they will not succeed, if only 
because the inspector or superintendent of works is, after all, 
only a permanent middleman, often as highly paid as a 
contractor. We note that Sir Thomas Farrar’s and Sir John 
Lubbock’s speeches against the proposal seemed to carry little 
weight with the Council. 








On Wednesday, Mr. Sexton, speaking at the County of 
Cork Convention, held to raise funds for the evicted tenants, 
declared that they (the Nationalists) declined to ask for the 
particulars of the Home-rule Bill, because “ they remembered 
what fraudulent use was made of the particulars of Home-rule 
at the election of 1886, They knew that, if sophists and logic- 
choppers like Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Goschen 
got hold of a heap of undigested particulars, and distorted 
them and misrepresented them, the public mind would be 
bewildered and confused.” That is a remarkable declaration. 
If free discussion of momentous political issues is to be con- 
sidered fraudulent, and all debate is to be put down as 
sophistry and logic-chopping, the Irish Parliament will be a 
curious assembly, ‘Sit down, Sir, you are criticising a 
Government Bill!’ will be, we must presume from Mr. 
Sexton’s speech, the retort applied to the Opposition. At the 








meeting at which Mr. Sexton spoke, Mr. James O’Connor 

very nearly ejected because he attempted to answer an pre 
made upon him by name by Mr. William O’Brien. The in : 
dent, taken in connection with Mr. Sexton’s words, was tte 
every way worthy of note. a 





The executive of the Irish Landlords’ Convention decided 
on Wednesday that, though there is no representative of th 
landlords on the Commission, and though “the terms of the 
reference are to be regarded with suspicion, as it seems eine 
ful whether they provide for the full and searching investiga. 
tion which is demanded and desired by the landlords,” the 
would not hold entirely aloof from the inquiry, but ‘ad 
express no opinion till the Commissioners have declared 
the course of procedure which they intend to take, They 
further agreed “that, as regards procedure, it is essential, as 
a matter of justice, that no evidence given before the Com. 
mission should be published without the reply or rebutting 
evidence relating thereto, and that full notice should be given 
to both landlords and tenants to enable them to prepare and put 
in such rebutting evidence as they may deem necessary.” The 
landlords are quite right to insist that they shall be able to 
put their case fully if they take part in the Commission; py 
we trust that they will not let themselves be influenceg by 
anything but this consideration. As long as they insist upon 
a fair hearing, we feel certain that Mr. Morley would be the lagt 
man to throw obstacles in the way. Mr. Morley may beg 
doctrinaire, and apt, like all doctrinaires, to be intolerant. 
but that he has a sincere desire to get at the facts we do —< 
doubt. 


Sir M. E. Grant Duff published on Tuesday a long written 
address to his old constituents of Elgin, which is in his 
old form, very incisive in words, a little superior in tone, and 
full of masculine sense. He does not mince matters as 
regards Home-rule, the policy he recommends being summed 
up in the sentence: “Do not leave Ireland the very ghost of 
a grievance; but, if trouble continues when all grievances are 
redressed, fall back on the last argument of Kings.” As 
regards the federation of the Empire, he thinks it a dream, 
not only because the Free Colonies will not let England rule 
them, but because they have no relations, except through us, 
with each other. Why should Canada care for the vote of 
South Africa? Sir M. Grant Duff maintains that pay. 
ment of Members will deteriorate legislative work, the 
best guarantee for that being the election of Members who 
like politics well enough to make sacrifices to connect them- 
selves with the governing Council. He has a hope that we 
may yet see a Coalition Government which would devote 
itself for one Parliament to real work, such as the passing 
of Civil and Criminal Codes; the reform of -the House of 
Lords, so as to make it a true and efficient discussing body; 
and administrative reform intended to strengthen the defen- 
sive services, still too weak for the extending wants of the 
country. Sir M. Grant Duff fears France much more than 
Russia, holding that an invasion of India is most improbable, 
unless an Alexander the Great appears, and that it would be 
unsuccessful even then. 


In his speech at Templemore, addressed to the “county 
convention” of Tipperary, on Monday, Mr. John Dillon 
“formulated” the demands of the Irish people, as regards 
the evicted tenants. ‘“ We expect,” he said, “that the tenants 
who can show to the Commission now appointed that they have 
been unjustly evicted during the last thirteen years, will be 
reinstated in their holdings. We expect, furthermore, that 
these tenants will be reinstated on terms that will enable them 
to live and thrive in their homes. What use is it to put back 
a man in his holding, if you know that the terms on which he 
is put back will compel him to slave for the rest of his life?” 
No greater service was ever done to the evicted tenants than 
“the obtainment of this great Commission,” which would put 
“the facts of this great question and controversy on record, 
under the sign-manual of an English Judge.” In view of the 
smallness of Mr. Gladstone’s majority of 40—Mr. Dillon forgets 
it is now only 38—it was impossible for the Nationalists to ob- 
tain an autumn session. As to the proposals for releasing the 
Paris Funds, Mr. Dillon expressed his disbelief in their bona 
fides. The general impression made by Mr. Dillon’s speech is 
that he is very much frightened at the demeanour of the 
evicted tenants, and that in his fright he is willing to promise 
almost anything, provided only that he can keep things quiet 
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he moment. That is a dangerous policy, and may end in 
wate atly embarrassing Mr. Morley, who can no more rein- 
yes Shak ‘Irishmen mean by all the tenants unjastly evicted 
-”* the last thirteen years than he can fly. Unjustly 
rte in Ireland means evicted for not paying any rent that 
pease chooses to consider unfair. 


The statistics connected with British agriculture show that 
the landlords are by no means the helpless, “ played out ” class 
they are often represented, and that they are meeting the fall 
in the price of wheat as business men ought to meet it,—by 
turning their land to other uses than corn-growing. This 
has been shown year after year by the increasing amounts of 
Jand laid down to pasturage. A recent return shows another 
form of landlord activity. Suitable land is constantly being 

janted, and the acreage under woodland, which in most 
eivilised countries is diminishing, is increasing in England. 
Ten years ago, the woodland surface of Great Britain 
was computed at 2,458,000 acres. By the year 1888, the 
acreage thus occupied had risen to 2,561,000 acres, and the 
measurements taken in 1891 show a further advance to 
9,695,000 acres. OF the 134,000 acres thus added to the ap- 
proximate woodland area of Great Britain, 96,000 acres are 
assigned to England, 31,000 to Scotland, and 7,000 acres to 
Wales. Hampshire heads the list, as the best planted county 
in England, with 122,574 acres of wood; Sussex has 122,073, 
acres; and Surrey and Kent come next. These four coun- 
ties have, indeed, 25 per cent. of the English woodlands, 
and of their entire surface 11 per cent. is wood. In Scotland, 
the most wooded county is Inverness-shire, with 169,000 acres. 





The Times of Tuesday gives some very interesting and 
important figures as to the gold production of the world. The 
yield is yearly increasing, and that of 1891 was the largest 
ever recorded. In round numbers, the production for the last 
five years was :—1887, 5,097,600 oz.; 1888, 5,251,000 oz. ; 1889, 
5,641,000 oz.; 1890, 5,586,006 oz.; and 1891, 6,033,000 0z. The 
chief feature of recent years has been the development of the 
Witwatersrand Goldfields. In 1889, it was only 34,897 oz. ; it 
was, in 1891, 729,2130z. The total for the whole Transvaal, 
in 1892, is expected to reach 1,250,000 0z., or 21 per cent. 
of the world’s supply. At present the nations stand :— 
United States, 1,586,500 oz.; Australia, 1,469,200 oz.; Russia, 
1,019,000 0z.; but it is expected that in 1893 the Transvaal 
will reach the second place. It is a curious reflection that 
the little State, formed by men whose only desire was to get 
away from civilisation, and lead a patriarchal life, untouched 
by outside influences, should end in being fed by the greatest 
gold mine the world has ever seen. 








The inquest on the body of Dr. Kirwan, who was found 
strangled on Wednesday, October 12th, in a court out of White- 
cross Street, in the Borough, ended on Wednesday in a verdict 
of wilful murder by strangling against the three men, Balch, 
Waller, and Noble, who were seen with him just before his 
death. The case is, in many ways, u very mysterious one, 
and seems to point to the existence in Southwark of some- 
thing very like Thuggee. At about 1 o’clock on the day of 
his death, Dr. Kirwan entered the Lord Clyde public-house 
with four men. They stayed till half-past 2, and, before 
leaving, one of the men called for “a pot of mild and bitter,” 
part of which Dr. Kirwan drank. He and the four men then 
went up a court near the public-house. The next thing known 
is that he was seen by a boy and girl belonging to the neigh- 
bourhood “lying on the ground with his head under his 
legs.” When the police arrived, they found a white tie tied 
tightly round the dead man’s neck, but apparently not tight 
enough to cause death. The post-mortem showed strangula- 
tion to he the sole cause of death. Later, the men who had 
been with him were arrested, and on one of them were found 
pawn-tickets which had belonged to Dr. Kirwan. Lither Dr. 
Kirwan was drugged, or else the murderers must have been 
very expert stranglers. If a man resists, it is by no means 
an easy thing to strangle him in broad daylight. 


Miss Cobbe, in a letter to the Times of October 15th, frankly 
admits that Dr. Shore’s experiments were stated to be made 
under the influence of anesthetics, and that the statement 
was omitted in her book by those whom she had employed, 
48 explained in the book itself, to compile it for her. 
She then proceeds to give her opinions on several points 





in the controversy, which amount to this,—that the state- 
ments about anesthetics cannot be trusted, and that in 
some inquiries the temptation to avoid anesthesia is very 
great. In Monday’s Times, Mr. Victor Horsley replies after 
his old fashion, not arguing or producing evidence, but quoting 
each statement, and declaring it either “false” or a “lie.” 
From a controversy so conducted, Miss Cobbe, who, so far 
from being a malignant person, is an Irishwoman with a fine 
sense of humour, naturally and properly retires; but she 
gives her opponent a sharp dig as she goes, calling him a 
“bravo of science.” That is a misuse of words; “bargee of 
science ” would, as far as these letters are concerned, be nearer 
the truth. Seriously, Mr. Horsley’s method of controversy 
is worthy only of the fifteenth century, or of the Roman 
patricians who called each other “cadaver” as a sort of argu- 
ment; nor can we altogether exonerate the Times from blame 
for admitting such letters to its columns. Correspondents 
should be, at all events, as decent as Irish Members in the 
House. Mr. Horsley, in another letter, says his use of such 
terms in this controversy is deliberate; but that only makes 
them worse. 


A correspondent of the Atheneum repeats the old and rather 
absurd story that in the allusion to his “ Pilot” in Tennyson’s 
‘Crossing the Bar,” the poet referred either to his deceased son, 
Lionel, or to his deceased friend, Arthur Hallam. We have 
the present Lord Tennyson’s authority for saying that the 
story is old, and that his father constantly repudiated it; 
and once, when too much plagued, asked “ what they thought 
he used a capital ‘P’ for?” The idea, too, that the word 
“dark,” in “after that the dark,” is agnostic, is absurd. The 
allusion is to “ the valley of the shadow of death.” “Crossing 
the Bar” appears to have caught a fresh hold on the sym- 
pathies of Londoners, a leaflet with it, under a rough portrait 
of Tennyson, being sold in the streets in thousands for a penny. 


A Malta correspondent of the Times relates a story showing 
once more the inexplicable credulity of mankind in matters 
of finance. A charwoman in the island offered to receive 
deposits and pay ls. a week per pound as interest, or 260 per 
cent. per annum. She paid regularly for some time, her 
scheme apparently being to act as pawnbroker, and sell the 
jewels she received in pledge in order to pay her interest. The 
heavy profit so attracted depositors, that other women started 
in the same line of business, and as they also paid for a time, 
a regular mania set in, Maltese of all classes and all degrees 
of education rushing to these women to make deposits, until 
the total amount left with them exceeded £100,000. The 
crash, of course, came at last, and everything was found 
to have disappeared, including the pawned jewellery. The 
special feature of this case is that the women did not 
even profess to have any secret for making profitable invest- 
ments, but simply paid back for a short time, as interest, 
the money and the value of the jewels they received. They 
lived in squalor, which probably rather encouraged than 
alarmed their dupes, Southerners—and, for that matter, 
Scotchmen—often believing that people who might live well, 
and do not, are heaping up untold riches. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the poor have a permanent delusion as to the 
interest rich people can obtain. Even in England, they fancy 
that money is made in this way out of their sixpences by the 
founders of coal clubs. 





The Government, as we supposed, has not decided to give 
up Uganda. A great deputation from the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society waited, on Thursday, on Lord Rosebery, 
and laid the whole case before him from their point of view. 
The Foreign Secretary’s reply was substantially that to 
administer Uganda, and make the necessary approaches, was 
a big job; that he was not a dictator, but only a Member of a 
Government; but that, personally, he was in favour of doing 
the work, not only because Uganda dominates the Nile basir, 
but because it was essential to keep up what Mr. Bosworth 
Smith had called the “continuity of the moral policy” of 
Britain. Lord Rosebery spoke with unexpected warmth of 
the necessity of suppressing the slave trade; and expressed a 
belief that, having put our hands to the plough, “ we shall not 
be able to look back.” Uganda, we imagine, is pretty safe 
if only the Scotch Members will make their constituents’ 
opinion visible to the Cabinet. 





Bank Kate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MORLEY IN IRELAND. 

h | R. MORLEY has explained the police circular, which 
we quoted last week from Colonel Saunderson’s 

letter to the Times, exactly as we expected he would. The 
words of that circular contain a refusal to protect the sub- 
Sheriff by night, whatever the cause of his being abroad, 
and would, if rigidly interpreted, hand him over to the 
vengeance of the moonlighters. Their only intention, 
however, as we imagined, was to forbid, in cases where 
police protection was required, the carrying out of any civil 
process, such as eviction, by night. That is not unreason- 
able, though a discretion might wisely have been left to 
the police for emergent cases, such as information that 
cattle were to be driven off, or property removed from a 
defaulting tenant’s holding, within a few hours. The 
blunder in the wording, however, was clearly that of the 
drafter; and Mr. Morley further explains that the order 
was an old one, issued in 1886. He, however, will do well 
not to be carried away by this successful controversy. 
He will not find the habit of answering charges a 
convenient one, particularly if he puts literary “ venom,” 
to use his own word, into his letters, as he has done in 
his reply to Mr. Arnold-Forster. That gentleman was 
clearly deceived by his informant, and as he is of course 
liable, like Mr. Gladstone, to that source of error, Mr. 
Morley might have treated him with a little more of the 
suavity which he will find, as time goes on, is for states- 
men the most impenetrable of panoplies. His bitterness, 
apparent also in his answer to the Times, a propos of Colonel 
Saunderson’s letter, suggests that he does not quite under- 
stand why Unionists regard the Gladstonian administration 
of the law in Ireland with suspicion, or, at least, concern, 
and why some of them are a little too ready to accept any 
story which indicates a tendency to relax safeguards. 
The tendency does not spring, as Mr. Morley doubtless 
imagines, from a predisposition to misjudge the opposite 
party, or from any personal spite against himself, but 
from the pressure of admitted and most disagreeable facts. 
The plain truth is, that the Gladstone Ministry exists by 
favour of the Irish Nationalists, including both factions ; 
that if they grow angry, Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
must quit power ; and that they, in strict accordance with 
the unhappy history of Ireland, are intent, not on altering 
law—which, whether wise or unwise, is within their right— 
but on relaxing its obligations. They want, and admit 
they want, to make legal evictions practically impossible, 
by refusing the assistance of the public force, and 
so leaving the power of physical resistance to those 
who sympathise with all refusal to pay rural rent. 
They want, and admit they want, to pardon dyna- 
mitards as over-zealous patriots who ought to be treated 
with consideration, and thus to create in the minds of 
the party of violence an impression that, after all, their 
only risk is one of a temporary imprisonment. Every 
leader of the Nationalists is passionately on the side 
of evicted tenants, and most of them have palliating 
words for dynamitards, covered, we are bound to add, 
in some instances by an expression of conviction, possibly 
only convenient, possibly also due to partisan pre- 
possession, that they are innocent. It is impossible, or 
nearly impossible, that a Government so dependent, and 
on men of such opinions, should be quite impartially 
judged when it seems to be swerving towards the direc- 
tion in which such opinions tend. Every Government tends 
to “ conciliate its masters,” as a great English wirepuller 
once expressed it; and it is not only natural, but right, 
that when the administration of the law is concerned, 
and great bodies of Members, with the balance of 
power in their hands, condemn the law, the action 
of Ministers should be jealously watched. It would be 
just the same as regards Labour questions if the 
State had the power of intervening in them, and if the 
existence of the Cabinet of the day depended on the Labour 
vote. Any police order which seemed, on the face of it, 
to order lenity in putting down picketing, would be 
anxiously scrutinised ; and if it were so worded that 
picketers might get encouragement from its language, 
would be roughly, in particular cases perhaps prematurely, 
condemned. And it is well that it should be so, for that 
is the best working security for impartiality and a strict 
observance of law. The temptation pressing on a Govern- 


ment, circumstanced like that of Mr. Gladston. 

from the narrow path, must be extreme, and “4 ——— 
ness of watchful eyes, and impending Parliamenta: an 
cussions is, we may be sure, without imputations Mm : 
one, a needful moral tonic. The existence of the “othe 

party ” strengthens the conscience of the dominant one ui 
that is the best apology we know of for party government, 


The needfulness of such a tonic, which exists always and 
everywhere in different degrees, is in Ireland intensified b 
a local circumstance, the ingrained irreverence of the peopl. 
for law. The people—who, under all Governments Hons . 
rule included, will rather dislike law, holding it at heart ra 
be too rigid in its neglect of special circumstances—haye 
been taught by their past history and their present 
agitators to detest it as not law at all, but part of a 
foreign scheme of administration intended, first, to kee 
them down, and secondly, to defeat their ideal tenure 
which is, like that of all races except the English, 
ownership by the cultivator. Under pressure which 
has continued for ages, an entire body of opinion 
has grown up which makes the enforcing of law 
almost inconceivably difficult. Even the educated try to 
twist it to their own advantage, while the uneducated 
regard its instruments with abhorrence, and those who 
evade or defy it with instinctive admiration. The “Coun. 
sellors” who browbeat Judges, circumvent juries, and make 
witnesses say what they please, are the popular heroes. A 
recalcitrant juryman is a street favourite. <A voluntary 
witness for the law is not merely disliked ; he is loathed with 
the kind of instinctive hatred born of self-defence with 
which a regiment in a campaign loathes a coward. Nothing 
is too bad for him, and Catholics who believe their creed in 
sincerity will hardly allow him place in chapel, or the chance 
of obtaining absolution. The inferior agents of law are 
loaded with a social opprobrium, which, except in the ve 
curious case of the Constabulary, who are protected, like 
soldiers, by their want of individuality, constantly deters 
the best men from seeking such employment. Popular 
resistance to law is, in fact, prevented only by a long-since 
ascertained conviction of its irresistibleness; that is, to 
speak plainly, by fear. That is the case, no doubt, with 
certain classes in every country, but Ireland differs from 
every other in the wide spread of the feeling, and in the 
fact that it is shared by classes in themselves quite inno- 
cent ; the very priesthood very often, as regards the land 
laws, hardly differing in opinion from the men whom they 
feel bound, by their own religious law, tocondemn. Under 
such circumstances, if there is to be any operative law at 
all—and no people has ever yet dispensed with one—it 
must be upheld by authority, and the slightest hint that 
authority is asleep, or powerless, or inclined to favour law- 
breakers, has an instantaneous effect in evoking lawless- 
ness. Everywhere the police grow timid. Everywhere it 
becomes difficult or dangerous to collect debts. Everywhere 
there is additional risk of murder. Everywhere—and this 
is the worst result of all—opinion mounts into the seat of 
law, and a man’s acts become safe, or the reverse, not in pro- 
portion to their legality, but in proportion to the liking or 
distaste for the man himself. That is a state of things fatal 
alike to the prosperity, the character, and the future of 
any people, and the kind of rule which seems calculated 
to produce it is of necessity subjected to a scrutiny which 
seems to its objects most unjustly severe. ‘ We only 
want,” they say in their hearts, “to show the people that 
we are sympathetic. We shall carry out the law all the 
same.” Possibly ; but amidst what increased difficulties, 
and, in the end, with what an increase of unavoidable 
violence. Inevitable law is obeyed without any need of 
violence, as we see in Japan, where a red cord of twine will 
stop a rushing crowd; but law which is not inevitable, but 
is unpopular, is disobeyed unless force is visible, and it is 
the sense of the inevitableness of law which a Gladstonian 
Government in Ireland impairs. That Government is de- 
pendent on Nationalists, and must, therefore, in popular judg- 
ment, sympathise with such law-breakers as Nationalists 
approve. The luckiest thing that could have happened to 
Mr. Morley would have been to be met on his arrival in 
Dublin by a case in which his own conscience or his official 
duty would have compelled him to act with visible inflexi- 
bility in carrying out an unpopular law. The people would 
then have recognised what we have no doubt is more or 
less the truth,—that any British Government whatever will 
support the law until it is repealed; and the special mis- 








fortune of Ireland, the disposition to defy law, would have 
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; . As it is, the people believe that the 
yemained inoue their oan catia about law, 
gupreme on d is suffering, like England, from a wave of 

d a8 Ire and is, besides, the scene of incessant provoca- 
ae ‘se law, it will be this winter one of the most 
tion 19 sf European countries to govern without repres- 
e his is the permanent danger of the situation, and 
g100. aggravated whenever Mr. Morley even 


it is vapor, precautions which make unpopular laws 


seems to re. 

effective. —— 
“SETTLEMENT” OF THE CARMAUX 

THE “SE AFFAIR. 


t of the French Government in the Carmaux 
ging which seems so strange to Englishmen, and 
‘ally to English publicists, is probably more natural 
ih it poke. It was dictated by a respect for feelings 
een though almost unknown in England, are, if not 
je ant in France, at least predominant among large 
of her population. These are, respect for equality, 
nd the belief that election by the people confers a privi- 
. so “sacred,” that to interfere with it is a kind of 
‘nsult to the nation. The facts of the case are few and 
simple, and, for a wonder, are, except as regards one single 
int, undisputed. The people of Carmaux, a small district 
in the Department of the Tarn, being mostly either miners 
orminers’ relatives, or miners’ tradesmen, recently chose to 
elect M. Calvignac, a working miner of local repute, Mayor 
of their Commune. The mining Company by which he 
was employed did not object in words; but, after 
a short time, their manager declared that he failed 
too often to be present at his work, and dismissed 
him. M. Calvignac protested, declaring that, during part 
of the time he had been absent he had been attending 
to his duties as Mayor, and during the remainder he 
had been seriously ill with bronchitis; and that he had, 
in reality, been dismissed because the manager could not 
bear the idea of a common miner becoming Mayor of his 
Commune, and therefore, officially, his own superior. His 
fellow-workmen believed M. Ca vignac, appealed to the 
Company to reinstate him, and, on their refusal, unani- 
mously struck work. As the miners of Carmaux number 
only three thousand, the strike would have excited little 
commotion but that its alleged cause aroused at once the 
attention of the Labour leaders and extreme Radicals, 
and, in a few days, that of all artisans in France, who 
perceived at once that if a workman could be dismissed 
for accepting office, the whole caste was cut off from that 
road to social promotion. The leaders hurried down to 
Carmaux, made excited speeches, raised an impression 
among the miners that the eyes of all France were upon 
them, and, being as Deputies inviolable, almost paralysed 
the police, who could not arrest them or deny their 
right to make speeches if they chose, even in defence of 
the pickets whom the men set to prevent any of their 
number from returning to work. The artisans sent addresses 
by the score, furnished supplies in money to an extent 
unusual in France, and warned their representatives that 
their seats would depend upon their doing justice to the 
“martyrs of industry” at Carmaux. Under these circum- 
stances, the strike proceeded merrily in Carmaux, which, 
probably, was never so much alive since it was founded, 
the miners attending crowded meetings, the Radical 
Deputies haranguing excited mobs every day, and the 
police, reinforced by a strong body of gendarmes, watching 
sullenly for disorder, but unable, owing to the defiant 
attitude of the Deputies, to arrest people with their 
usual energy. At last, on Tuesday, the recess of the 
Assembly terminated, and the Government was instantly 
attacked in the Chamber from both sides, the Right 
and Centre declaring that it had been weak and 
vacillating in regard to Carmaux, and the Left and the 
Ultras asserting that it had failed to defend the cause of 
Liberty and the “ sacred right of universal suffrage.” The 
Right meant, of course, that M. Loubet ought to have 
ed Carmaux with soldiers, arrested the ringleaders, 
stopped the supplies of money, and so driven the miners 
back to work practically by armed force; while the Left 
meant, and avowed that they meant, that he ought either 
to have “terminated the concession,”—that is, to have 
seized the mine, granting compensation to the owners, and 
have worked it for Government upon the terms demanded 
y the men, or to have “insisted” upon the Company 
accepting arbitration. 





M. Loubet, who is Minister of the Interior as well as 
Premier, defended himself ably, and indeed he had, 
according to English ideas, a first-rate case, for he had 
behaved exactly as an English Minister would have done. 
He had, in the first place, protected the mines themselves, 
which were in danger, during the suspension of work, of 
being flooded by a rush of water, and he had prevented 
any interference with the property of the Company. He 
had filled the village with gendarmes, who are police, though 
armed ; had kept one or two agents of the Company who 
were threatened, quite safe ; had prosecuted to conviction 
a few active rioters; and had prevented any violent collision 
between the gendarmes and the excited colliers. Not 
one life had been lost; only one house had been 
wrecked; and no soldiers had been sent into the 
village,—a triumph of civil management most rare in 
France, and, indeed, throughout the Continent. For the 
rest, he had allowed the quarrel to burn itself out without 
State intervention. He had not filled the district with 
troops, or arrested ringleaders, as the Right wished, 
because he desired no needless bloodshed ; and he had not 
“terminated the concession,” as the Left demanded, 
because, under the law, the concessionnaires had a right of 
appeal to the Council of State, and the process would have 
occupied fifteen months. As to arbitration, he desired 
arbitration, but he had no legal power to enforce it until 
the Bill which he had already proposed had passed the 
Assembly. If arbitration was the will of the Chamber, 
let Deputies show they thought so by voting for his own 
measure then before them. 

An English House of Commons would have been satisfied, 
and would have left the strike to settle itself, but that was 
not the opinion of the majority of French Deputies. They 
considered that every such question should be settled by the 
Government, and that a Government which did not settle it 
showed itself to be incompetent. They, therefore, rejected a 
proposal to pass to the Order of the Day by the enormous 
majority of 449 to 38; that is, when the number of 
Ministers and strictly Ministerial Deputies is considered, 
they rejected it by a unanimous vote. Moreover, they 
considered that the main question had been left undeter- 
mined. Had Calvignac been dismissed for neglect of 
duty, or for becoming Mayor? If the former were the 
case, the strikers ought to have been crushed by State 
force; but if the latter, then the “ sacredness of universal 
suffrage,” in other words, the privilege of an elected 
representative, municipal or national, to be above law, had 
been set at naught. Photographs of a certificate, show- 
ing that Calvignac’s absence from duty had really been 
caused by bronchitis, began to circulate from hand to hand; 
a feeling was probably expressed in conversation that had 
the Company approved Calvignac’s election they would 
have winked at the loss of part of the time of their three- 
thousandth “ hand ;” and, altogether, things began to look 
so ominous that M. Loubet resolved upon decisive action. 
It is not stated in the reports, but it is clear that, probably 
by threatening to use his right of terminating the conces- 
sion, he compelled the Chairman of the Company, Baron 
Reille, to give way and accept arbitration, only stipulating, 
with conscious or unconscious humour, that M. Loubet 
himself should occupy the invidious and tiresome post of 
arbitrator. Baron Reille had, ten minutes before, refused 
to agree to arbitration, and had declared that for the Com- 
pany to override its manager was impossible. The compro- 
mise being arranged, M. Viette, the Minister of Public 
Works, was put up—irregularly, for no motion was before 
the Chamber—to announce its terms, and the difficulty at 
once disappeared. The House resolved itself into an in- 
formal Committee of Congratulations ; all amendments in 
praise or blame of the Ministry were withdrawn; and M. 
Loubet and his colleagues returned to their homes exulting 
in another postponement of defeat. 

It was a very French affair, this “settlement ;” but, 
then, it occurred in France, and we cannot see that the 
Ministry are at all seriously to blame. They practically 
made, no doubt, a great concession to Socialism in deciding 
that a strike could be a State affair, which the State was 
bound to decide one way or the other; but, then, that is 
the method of determining all things in France. If the 
State is to control all things, from churches down to 
little clubs, and to interfere in all things, from the 
“canalisation” of France down to a new omnibus system, 
it must interfere in all questions which become important ; 





and just now the Labour question is the most important 
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of all. The alternatives before M. Loubet were for the 
State to arbitrate between the Company and its servants, 
or for the State to take the Carmaux mines into its own 
hands, and work them for itself; and he wisely chose the 
one which seemed least difficult and dangerous. The 
“reference” before the arbitrator, be it remembered, will 
be a cléar one, being confined to the single point whether the 
Company, in dismissing M. Calvignac, did or did not intend 
to “ violate the sacredness of universal suffrage,” or, as we 
should put it here, to punish a man for having been chosen 
Mayor. It would have been of little use to resign, for the 
same problem would have faced the next Government and 
the next, until a State solution had been found. Nothing 
is strong in France except the State, but that is irresistible ; 
and a Sovereign in that position, whether in Asia or in 
Europe, is always the ultimate referee. The business of 
the State will be frightfully increased, for the Labour men 
are sure to argue that it only needs agitation to raise every 
strike into a matter of State concern; but, then, that is the 
natural outcome of all the ideas current in France of late 
years. It is a very doubtful outcome, to our minds; but 
it is becoming more and more common all over the Con- 
tinent’; and even in England, the London County Council 
is undertaking to indicate, if not to settle, what are “ fair 
wages” in London; and the State will soon be compelled 
to control and guarantee the Friendly societies, and so 
ensure that the people shall lay-by money for sickness and 
old age. What the stern old Radicals would have said to 
all these infractions of human liberty we can only guess; 
but their descendants approve them heartily, and exultingly 
proclaim the new industrial gospel that “if men are but 
fat, they are therefore also free.” 





THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


T is evident that the Presidential campaign in America 

is going to be a very bitter one. In spite of the fact 

that Mr. Cleveland has chivalrously declared that he will 
not visit Chicago at the World’s Fair dedication ceremony, 
because his rival, owing to the illness of Mrs. Harrison, 
will not be able to be present, both sides are beginning to 
fling campaign mud, and to make campaign charges, with 
more than usual vehemence. On the Republican side, a 
desperate effort is being made to detach the Irish vote 
from the Democratic Party, which, in spite of Mr. Patrick 
Ford and other Fenian notables, is, on the whole, inclined 
to favour Mr. Cleveland. How far the Republican leaders 
are willing to go in the heat of the conflict, may 
bé gathered from the speech which Mr. Blaine was 
induced to make in response to a serenade which 
was arranged in his honour last Saturday, while he was 
the guest of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the Republican can- 
didate for the post of Vice-President of the United States. 
Remarking upon the Democrats’ boast of having the mass 
of the Irish in their electoral ranks this year, he said :— 
“Tt is one of the mysteries of politics that the question 
which interests England so supremely, and which is can- 
vassed almost as much in London as it is in New York, 
should have the Irish vote on the side of Great Britain. 
In case the Irish vote solidly for Protection, they could defy 
the machinations of the Democratic Party for Free-trade if 
they would throw their influence on the side of the home 
market of America as against the foreign market of 
England. I know that this appeal has frequently been 
made to the Irish voters, but I make it with emphasis now. 
I am unwilling to believe that, with the light of knowledge 
before them, they will deliberately be on the side of their 
former oppressors. I think I shall rely on my good friend, 
Mr. Patrick Egan, our brilliant and successful Minister to 
Chili, whom I feel especially glad to meet at Mr. Reid’s 
table this evening. I think I must rely upon him to in- 
tercede with his countrymen not to aid the Democratic 
Party in lowering the standard and wages of American 
labour by their potential votes and their potential numbers.” 
Surely a more reckless speech was never made by a 
great statesman,—for such Mr. Blaine is. He has 
been, in effect, twice Prime Minister of the United 
‘States, and was only not chosen as Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency because Mr. Harrison was thought 
a safer man to run. Even Mr. Gladstone’s mischievous 
and unfriendly speech at Newcastle, in encouragement of 
the rebellion, seems harmless when compared with Mr. 
Blaine’s bid for the Irish vote. Fortunately, the mass of 


the American people are much too sensible, and at heart 








too friendly to the mother-country, to be any 
disgusted by such an implied attack upon a friend] 
The fact, however, remains, that the campaign ye ower, 
a recklessness of language so great that a leadin rr 
man can directly, and in so many words, implore the ne 
voters to remember that, if they wish revenge agai ria 
friendly State, they must vote for the Republicans 
not for the Democrats, whose policy may possibly th wad 
unintentionally, confer benefits upon England. The net 
irresponsible of our politicians, men of far less high — 
in the political world than Mr. Blaine, would Aes. Pi 
it impossible to bid for the votes of an Auth Anemia 
Party on the ground that their opponents’ policy w. a 
help America. We, of course, make no complaint a; re 
the American people because of Mr. Blaine’s speech We 
realise fully that he represented them no more than Mi 
Gladstone represented the English people when he declared 
that “Jeff Davis” had made a nation. The incident ; 
only worth noting as an example of the campaign red. 
which at present prevails in the United States. : 
The Democrats exhibit the same intoxicating effects of 
party acrimony by the way in which they charge their 
opponents with wholesale corruption. No doubt in Amer; 
as in England before the passing of the Corrupt Practioen 
Act, there is a good deal of electoral corruption on both sides, 
but not so much, we expect, as the Democrats all 
Even the New York Nation, one of the ablest and most 
moderate, not only of American, but of English-speakin 
papers, loses its usual decorum of tone, and descends te 
the strongest partisan invective, when it speaks of the 
means by which it declares the last Presidential Election 
was won. Not only does it assert that President Harrison 
owes his present term of office to the wholesale purchase 
of votes, but it continues that “there is no sign as yet in 
the present canvass of any repentance over the great 
scandal of 1888.” As we have no means of testing the 
truth of the Nation’s accusations, we shall not quote them 
in detail. To do so might be to give currency to impu. 
tations that cannot be justified. We shall merely note 
that the Nation's charges are clearly too bad and too 
sweeping to be entirely true, and that some part of them 
must be obviously put down, like Mr. Blaine’s speech, io 
delirium induced by the campaign fever. But though 
we cannot give entire credit to the particular and personal 
charges of corruption set forth by the Nation, we can fully 
believe it when it declares that the Republican Party, as 
the supporters of the Tariff, are in far greater danger of 
fostering and using political corruption than the Demo. 
crats. It is, perhaps, the greatest of all the many and 
great disadvantages of a Protective system, that it givesa 
vast number of men a direct pecuniary interest in sup- 
porting a particular party. The McKinley Tariff has 
made a large number of men the slaves of the Republican 
Party, and given them an interest in its triumph which no 
set of citizens should have in the triumph of either party. 
In America, we see the spectacle of a body of men chained 
fast by their material interests to one of the two parties 
of the State, and unable to leave it, whether they like or 
dislike its general policy and methods of behaviour. They 
feel that their livelihood, their careers, the ability to feed 
their wives and children, depend upon the maintenance of 
the tariff. They are engaged in industries which exist 
solely because of the Tariff, and they are thus in the posi- 
tion of placemen who will lose their places and their pay 
if their friends go out of office. Naturally enough, these 
men will fight desperately, as men always will when they 
believe they are fighting for their lives, and will do things 
which, under ordinary circumstances, they would shrink 
from. The manufacturer who declared, at a recent State 
election, that he would “ mortgage the mill” rather than 
let the Free-trade candidate get in, expressed a feeling 
which thousands of panic-stricken men dependent upon 
McKinley-fostered industries are now feeling. They must 
at any cost save themselves from ruin, and, if necessaly, 
will spend half their fortunes on campaign funds to be 
used to “placate” and “square” the “bosses.” The 
money shall not go without a fight,—that is the 
spirit that now possesses the Republican manufacturing 
interest; and we know what is the sort of acti 
produced when hard men of business take resolves of 
this kind. Things are done in their interest and with 
their knowledge, from which they would revolt if 
were not, as they believe, a question of life and death 
It was the same with the Squires fifty years ago. They 
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hat Free-trade in corn would ruin them and their 
d they became politically demoralised in much 
me way,—fighting with a passion and desperation 
= » different from that which obtains in English politics 
quite The real explanation of the intense hatred felt for 
pat to be found in this fact: The landed-interest men 
yo ‘dered that he had betrayed and ruined them per- 
pont aud this they could not forgive, any more than a 
— ca man can forgive a partner who lands him in the 
ae aeitty Court. No doubt, in reality, the abolition of 
peRinleyism would not produce the results feared any 
ore than the abolition of the Corn Laws sent the land- 
neds to the workhouse. That, however, is not material. 
; ‘s enough that the protected manufacturers believe that 
the triumph of the Democrats would be their ruin. 
Nor is this all the political harm done by McKinleyism. 
Besides the men who fight desperately from fear, there are 
men who fight quite as desperately from greed. Once let 
st be known that one of the parties in the State can make 
men rich by a little judicious encouragement of their 
pusiness by bounties or tariff clauses, and you rally to 
that party all the adventurers in the land. _ The Nation, 
in an article published a year ago, put this with great force 
and point :—* You cannot, in a country of universal 
suffrage, have pure politics as long as prices are raised 
and lowered by legislation at every session of the Legisla- 
ture. This system would eventually corrupt a community 
of angels. As long as the business man looks to Congress 
to provide a good market for his goods, he will inevitably 
invest money in the high-tariff party, just as he would 
invest in a mill or in a coal-mine, and he will give the 
money to the man who, he thinks, will put it where ‘it 
wildo most good.’” That is sound sense; and we believe 
that before long the American people will recognise it as 
such. Unquestionably the Nation is right in regarding the 
political demoralisation produced by the Tariff as by far its 
worst evil. Protection is, no doubt, a frightful waste of a 
country’s wealth ; but America is rich enough to stand 
almost any amount of waste. What, however, neither she 
mor any other nation can stand, is the introduction into 
politics of the pecuniary and personal element on so vast 
ascale. Democracy may be, and for our part, we believe, 
is, the best form of government as long as it is kept pure. 
When, however, it grows corrupt, it is the greatest curse 
that can fall upon a nation. Corruptio optimi pessima is 
a maxim which applies to Governments with terrific signi- 
ficance. 


MR. ASQUITH AND TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


R. ASQUITH has scored. That expression is, we 
suppose, still slang, but it could be defended by 
analogy, it is much wanted in the language, and it exactly 
expresses the result which the Home Secretary has 
attained. He has not quite settled the Trafalgar Square 
question, for we have still to see what use the masses will 
make of his decision, and what decent citizens will say to 
the habitual gathering of Sunday mobs in the centre of 
West London; but in a position of endless difficulty for 
himself, and of much difficulty for his party, he has devised 
a compromise which protects his own consistency, gives 
his party pleasure, and may not greatly annoy anybody 
else. The dilemma, as it stood on Tuesday, was acute. 
On the one hand, the active Radicals of East London, 
upon whom the Government depends in its effort to secure 
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a majority of the Metropolitan seats, either think, or pro- | 
fess to think, that Trafalgar Square is the most convenient | 


of all places for the “ meetings ” and “ demonstrations ” in 
which they delight, partly because such assemblages 
really attract attention, and partly because they annoy 
the “respectables,” whom they dislike as “le peuple” in 
Paris dislike the “ bourgeoisie.” The Square is large, it has 
fine buildings round it, and, being asphalted, it is, as one 
delegate pathetically put it to Mr. Asquith, pleasant to bad 
boots ; and they, therefore, claim entry to the Square as one 
of the “rights of the people.” ‘For years past they have 
made it a kind of test by which to separate the sheep from 
the goats, or the “ whole hog” Radicals from the Liberal 
Party. They have tried to hold meetings, have struggled 
With the police for meetings, and have used about meetings 
language almost revolutionary. Once they have even com- 


Pelled the Government to let its soldiers be seen on the 
Spot, and ready,—an occurrence in London, alone among 
capitals, of quite phenomenal rarity. The late Govern- 
ment, they acknowledge, baffled them ; but they thought the 





new Government, which is a “ people’s ” Government, would 
yield, and that Mr. Asquith, of all mankind, would be most 
reluctant to resist. Had he not in Court maintained their 
cause to be beyond all question just and legal? They, there- 
fore, arranged for a triumphant meeting in the Square on 
November 13th, and on Wednesday sent up a deputation 
to the Home Secretary to demand “the people’s forum,” 
which, as they proudly boasted, represented all the Radical 
clubs in London. This was one horn of the dilemma, and 
it looked formidable for the Ministry ; but, then, so did 
the other. It is quite certain that by law the people have 
no right in the Square, the property-right being vested in 
the Crown,-and the right of control in the Commissioner 
of Works, aided by the police, who have in it all the 
rights which they possess in any public thoroughfare. It 
is a serious thing for a Minister of State to admit a 
“right ” on the part of the public, which is denied by law, 
especially when the “right” of the Crown has been con- 
ferred not by prescription, but by an Act of Parliament 
passed for the purpose, not yet fifty years old, and 
recently declared by the Judges to be entirely clear. 
Moreover, it is by no means certain that the public 
opinion, even of London, is in favour of allowing 
meetings in the Square. London contains six hundred 
thousand families within the bills of mortality, of whom 
at least five hundred thousand desire nothing so much as 
open streets, easy traffic, and that peaceful and sustained 
orderliness which is for great cities the first condition of 
profitable work. They do not wish Trafalgar Square—on 
which eight streets converge, and which is the only means 
of access to Charing Cross—to be the scene of daily 
hubbub, collisions with the police, and crowds through 
which driving is almost an impossibility. One day of 
tolerated disorder, ending in the loss of one life or the 
looting of one shop, would make them enemies of a Govern- 
ment which would be pronounced too weak even to control 
a lot of City roughs. As it is the five hundred thousand 
who have votes, rather than the one hundred thousand, 
this horn was at least as dangerous as the other. 


Mr. Asquith extricated himself from his nearly impossible 
position with fine adroitness and without shuffling. He dis- 
posed almost in a moment of the personal question. He 
had, he entirely admitted, contended, just as the deputa- 
tion said, for the right of the people to enter and hold 
meetings in Trafalgar Square, but the Judges had decided 
against him, and he, like the Deputation, must obey the 
law as it was expounded by them. The law was now 
clear ; and, on behalf of her Majesty’s Government, he :. - 
pudiated the claim of the people to a “right” in the 
Square. It was a question not of right, but of public con- 
venience, and unregulated meetings on any day in the 
week were not for the public convenience. They had been 
allowed once, but in the autumn of the year 1887 “ the pri- 
vilege, as I have ventured to describe it, of meeting in the 
Square, which had hitherto been used sparingly and con- 
siderately, began to be grossly abused. Meetings were held 
day after day for a considerable period of time ; they were 
preceded and followed by processions through the streets 
—almost daily processions—which obstructed the traffic, 
which injured business,.which drove away customers from 
the shops and guests from the hotels, and which not only 
imposed a very serious strain upon the Metropolitan Police, 
but undoubtedly created a not altogether ill-founded feeling 
“of apprehension and uneasiness in the neighbourhood. I 
do not hesitate to say that the state of things which 
grew up at that time constituted an intolerable public 
nuisance ; and that, so long as I am responsible for 
the peace and good order of the streets of the Metro- 
polis, it shall not be permitted to recur.” At the same 
time, if the meetings were held when the traffic was 
light, and shops were shut, and the police were ready ; 
and if they were strictly regulated, and perfectly orderly, 
the balance of convenience might be on the side of holding 
them. The Government, therefore, proposed on Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, or on any Bank Holiday, to allow any 
meeting of which fitting notice had been given to the police ; 
which obeyed police orders as to access, and which dispersed 
before darkness came on ; meetings after nightfall not being 
allowed at any time. Moreover, the Deputation must under- 
stand that access to the Square being not a right, but a 
privilege, it might be, and if needful it would be, at once 
withdrawn. ‘It is impossible that this practice of public 
meeting in the open air in a crowded part of the Metro- 
polis should continue to be enjoyed unless those who are 
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concerned and interested in it are prepared heartily and 
loyally to co-operate with the police and with the public 
authorities in the maintenance of peace and in the pre- 
vention of disorder. So far as I am concerned, being in 
the last resort responsible for the maintenance of order 
here in London, I can assure you that everything will be 
done that can be done to prevent the possibility of the 
recurrence of any of those deplorable incidents which 
have taken place in the past, and which I am certain you 
deprecate and condemn as strongly as I do.” 

We can see no ground for dissatisfaction with this 
decision. It is quite true that London has grown too 
large for any public meeting out of doors to be of the 
least value from the “forum” point of view. The speakers 
cannot be heard, the crowds will not tolerate debate, and 
the resolutions are cut-and-dry affairs, adopted unread, or 
without any intelligent comprehension of their meaning. 
It would be quite possible, in a meeting of the kind, to 
decide, by acclamation, that the Koran was a divine law, 
and polygamy a desirable institution. It is, nevertheless, 
desirable occasionally that when masses of Englishmen 
labour under a sense of grievance, they should give vent to 
their feelings in the way they prefer, and that, also occa- 
sionally, the community should be impressed with the 
number of those to whom that grievance is real. If it 
is possible to make safe demonstrations in Trafalgar 
Square, the inconvenience they will cause may be borne 
for the sake of these results; and Mr. Asquith 
pledges himself that he will secure the necessary 
safety, or he will withdraw the facilities now granted 
avowedly as privileges and not as rights. We think he 
will keep his word, even if it is necessary to use force, and, 
so thinking, can only regard his compromise as an accept- 
able one to all but those who, having to use the South- 
Eastern Railway on Saturday afternoons, will find that 
access to Charing Cross Station will be regulated, not by 
the pace of their horses or the weight of their luggage, but 
by the humours of a crowd and the success of the police in 
keeping them from preferring the middle of the road. The 
new regulations will impose a heavy task on the police, 
and probably reduce sensibly the dividends on the South- 
Eastern Railway ; but as some compromise was inevitable, 
they must, until the occurrence of a riot, be considered 
satisfactory. 


A “NEBULOUS HYPOTHESIS.” 


to the heading “A Nebulous Hypothesis,” the 

current number of the Edinburgh Review publishes 
an article which is worth the attention of all who are in- 
terested in the great constitutional controversy which must 
open the moment Mr. Gladstone breaks his long silence 
and allows the country to know his intentions. The writer 
of this very ably written and statesmanlike paper, after 
pointing out how weak is Mr. Gladstone’s majority for the 
purposes of supporting the Ministry on those tiresome 
points of administration which affect every Government, 
goes on to deal with the question of what is meant by the 
right of interfering, if necessary, in Irish affairs, which, we 
are assured, is to be reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone, speaking at 
Nottingham in 1887, said that “in a system of Home-rule 
for Ireland the Crown would appoint the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and that the appointment of the Lord-Lieutenant, who 
must be the head of the Irish Executive, would effectually 
reserve to the British Crown, and through the British 
Crown to the British Ministers, and through the British 
Ministers to the British Parliament, the power of inter- 
fering.” The writer in the Edinburgh, in view of this 
authoritativestatement in regard to interference, proceeds to 
consider the various ways in which occasion for interference 
by the Imperial Parliament might arise. The occasion 
for interference might arise (1), by the Irish Parliament 
desiring to legislate upon a matter excluded from its juris- 
diction, and specifically retained under the control of the 
Imperial Parliament; (2), by its wishing to legislate on 
those local affairs which have been specially assigned to it, 
in a manner considered unjust and unwise by the Imperial 
Parliament; (3), by the Irish Executive, with the approval 
of the Irish Parliament, taking some action and persevering 
in some line of conduct condemned by the British Ministers 
and the Imperial Parliament. Each of these cases is 





examined in detail with great force and insight, and the 
real meaning and result of a possible conflict between 
the two Parliaments, about which Gladstonians talk so 


oe . ° s . ee 
airily, is set forth. This is as it should be for : 
nothing so much as in questions of constitutional he 
is it necessary that the country should be fo... 
realise what the changes proposed actually eee to 
political imagination of the English people is ab 
somewhat sluggish, and the electors have te, 
accustomed to the essential machinery of Pos _ 
working smoothly, and to Acts of Parliament bein ns 
like laws of Nature, that there is a very great dene red 
they may not catch the true meaning of the aaa . 
scheme. Hence, any attempts to show them the pr a : 
working of what Mr. Gladstone proposes are most Li 
The writer in the Edinburgh shows first what would “tr . 
if the Irish Parliament were to legislate on some mat: 
excluded from its purview by the Home-rule Act = 
may assume that, as in the Bill of 1886 (Clause %¢ 
the Irish Parliament will be forbidden to make a 
“relating to the Army, Navy, Militia, Volunteer ps 
other military or naval forces, or the defence of the 
realm,” or “respecting the establishment or endowment 
of religion,” or “relating to customs or duties of exciag” 
But suppose the Irish Parliament, owing to some’ fe, 
of civil disturbance, foreign invasion, or what not . 
a great majority determined that it was absolutely pa, 
tial to the welfare of the Irish nation that they should 
establish and arm an Irish Volunteer force. How could 
they be stopped? By the veto of the Lord-Lieutenant) 
Surely not; for it is, as the writer in the Edinburgh points 
out, of the very essence of Parliamentary government that 
the veto power shall never be exercised. Let any candid 
Colonial Secretary tell the history of the veto-power 
possessed in theory by the Colonial Office. He will be 
bound to say that the power of veto has year by year 
decreased, and that, except in the Crown Colonies, it 
has practically become impossible to use it. To exercisg 
the veto in one of the great Colonies would mea 
nothing less than total separation. But is it conceivable 
that an Irish Parliament will stand more “ coercion” 
than an Australian one? Unquestionably its very first 
impulse would be to adopt the Colonial attitude; and 
how, in the face of the Colonial precedents, could it 
be forced to accept a different interpretation of the 
Imperial Constitution P Perhaps, however, it will be 
said that the assent would not matter, for the Volunteer 
Act would be ultra vires, and would at once be declared 
null and void by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. But if it were, how would this help? The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council would have no 
means of making the Irish Judges commit the Volunteer 
Colonels for contempt, or take any other step to prevent 
the illegal Act being put in operation. It is not proposed, 
as in America, to establish a series of Federal Courts in 
Ireland, capable of enforcing the decrees of the Supreme 
Court on constitutional questions, and therefore a decision 
by the Judicial Committee would be so much waste-paper, 
provided that the Irish Parliament were in earnest. 


The next case taken by the writer in the Edinburgh is that 
which would arise if the Irish Parliament were to legislate 
upon some matter within its own province, but in sucha 
manner as to require the interference of Parliament. Here, 
again, the Royal veto would have to be used. But it is all 
very well to say the Royal veto is to be used; what does 
that mean in practice ? is what we want to know. It means 
that if the English Ministry were to consider an Irish 
Bill unwise, or for some reason demanding the exercise of 
that right of interference which, be it noted, all Glad- 
stonians consider it will be necessary to keep in the back- 
ground ready for use, they would write a despatch to the 
Lord-Lieutenant advising him to veto it. But if the 
English Ministry is going to do this, it must know what 
it is vetoing, must not judge, that is, of Irish Bills ly 
what it reads of them in the newspapers. Hence it will 
have to be somebody’s business to read through the Irish 
Bills, and advise the English Ministry whether they ought 
to tell the Lord-Lieutenant to veto them. If, then, this right 
of interference is not to be a mere empty name, we shall have 
to establish a Veto Office, or something very much like it. 
That this is no mere pedantic objection, can be shown by 
recalling what happens in Canada. The Dominion Govert- 
ment exercises a real veto over the Acts of the Provincial 
Parliaments, and accordingly it is part of the duty of the 
Attorney-General of the Dominion to read the Provincial 
Bills, and to report to the Central Government his opinion 





as to whether the veto should be used. That is the sort 
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hinery which unquestionably you must have if the 
f interference by veto is to be effective. But is 
sort of national independence which the Irish 
Home-rule? In truth, Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers have forgotten a very important, though a 

ry simple thing, while concocting their Home-rule 
pe They have forgotten that things cannot both be 
“ not be at the same time. You cannot have both real 
nd effective interference by England, and Ireland supreme 
in Irish affairs. If you could, no doubt Mr. Gladstone 
would produce a Home-rule Bill which would satisfy us 
all, As it is, he can only make a sort of legislative “bull,” 
instead of an Act ot Parliament. Aes. 

In the third case put by the writer in the Edinburgh, it 
is equally apparent that the Imperial Government would 
be powerless to interfere. That case is that some act of 
the Irish Executive, fully approved by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, would be disapproved by the Government at West- 
minster. “Let us suppose that some Irish dynamiting 
friend of Mr. Ford evades the vigilance of the police in 
London, and escapes to Ireland, and that the Irish Govern- 
ment declines to order his arrest in Ireland and trans- 
mission to London for trial. How is the Government at 
Westminster to enforce its right to arrest the criminal ? 
The whole police force of Ireland is to be under the control 
of the Irish, not of the English, Home Secretary. Is it 
intended that there should be an Imperial police force in 
Ireland not subject to the Irish Government? Nothing 
of the sortis in contemplation. Of course, were a bond-fide 
attempt to be made to federalise the institutions of the 
United Kingdom, there would be spread throughout Ire- 
land a great system of federal courts, federal tax-gatherers, 
federal police, of greater authority than the local courts 
and officials; but, again, nothing of the kind has been 
suggested by English Home-rulers. The mere mention of 
such a possibility shows that it would be inconsistent 
with the grant of Irish ‘nationality.’” The writer sums 
up the situation in regard to the so-called reservations 
to Home-rule, by pointing out that the only power re- 
served, not on paper, but in fact, is the power of the sword. 
But it is not the power of the sword as used against a 
mob, but as used against a police, a Parliament, and an 
executive,—against, in fact, the whole machinery of Irish 
Government. In a word, the power of the sword in this 
context means civil war. But we are all perfectly well 
aware that we can have civil war when we like in Ireland 
or elsewhere, and we are certainly not going to express 
ourselves as grateful to Mr. Gladstone for including the 
right to resort to civil war in an Act of Parliament. That 
isno concession to Unionist feeling. What we ask is for 
some guarantee that civil war will not be required to save 
the country from disintegration, or the Protestants and 
loyalists from ill-treatment. We want some means of 
avoiding that dread alternative, not merely the paper 
screen of an Act of Parliament to hide it from view. 


With the admirably administered snub to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, or with any of the other good things in the 
article, we have, unfortunately, not time to deal; but we 
cannot end our remarks without again expressing our 
sense of the usefulness of the Edinburgh essay. It 
should be studied by all those who want to realise where 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposals really lead. 
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THE DISTASTE FOR DISCIPLINE. 


y Sager petulant resentment against authority, shown by 

* Some of the troopers of the Ist Life Guards at 
Windsor, has been made the subject of much ill-timed 
comment by one or two newspapers, which are supposed 
tobe in touch with the working man. We say ill-timed, 
because, even from the point of view of the writers them- 
selves, whose object is to discover or create a body of 
feeling sufficiently large to alter the present system of dis- 
cipline on which military service is based, it would have 

n more satisfactory if the grounds for making an 
agitation had been adequate to the occasion. But it is an 
nee tribute to the strength of the modern distaste for 
discipline, and of the suspicion with which anything 
an? ” in the regulation of civil life is regarded, 
thi a few acts of petty and personal resentment were to 
ns end magnified to the dimensions of a mutiny. The 
impatience with which this feeling has slipped into print, 
18 shown, not only by the want of any sense of proportion 
0 representing the facts, but by a curious absence of logic. 








It was convenient to magnify barrack squabbles into a 
mutiny, because temporary resistance to authority might 
then be represented as permanent dissatisfaction with a 
system. But it hardly lay with those who took this 
serious view of the incident to go on to complain of the 
severity of the sentence passed upon the only soldier con- 
victed. They should blame, not the system, but the want 
of judgment which, by asserting the existence of wide- 
spread discontent, for which there was no evidence, gave 
to the offences a seriousness which otherwise would not 
have been attributed to them. There is no ground shown 
for supposing that there exists in the Army any general 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the enforcement of dis- 
cipline. There has been no inclination, such as we read of 
in the Navy, even to agitate for the balance of rations 
and pay, such as, it might fairly be argued, was due by 
the terms of enlistment. 

The real danger to the discipline of the Army lies, not 
within, but without the Service. Because the conditions 
of hiring and discharging for the Army, and of hiring 
and discharging civil labour, grow daily more alike, it is 
assumed that the further conditions of Army service and 
Civil service are alike. If that is so, the inference 
follows easily enough, that a mutiny is no more than a 
strike. ‘‘ Freedom of combination” is a point on which a 
great number of voters are now as sensitive as the voters 
of thirty years ago were as to “free speech.” It is not 
necessary to inquire how far our Army would be efficient 
with “freedom of combination” granted, because the 
conditions of civil and military service are not alike. 
The difference is not only in kind, but a moral difference 
of a very well-recognised character. If that were not 
the case, the problem of how to maintain two separate 
standards of conduct for civil and military labour, 
recruited from the same classes, influenced by the 
same views, but controlled by different sanctions, would 
be past solution. If the terms of the soldier’s service 
were, like the terms of the collier’s service, to get the 
highest possible wage for the fewest possible hours of 
work, and no more, the difference between a strike and a 
mutiny would vanish. But in his bargain with the State, 
the soldier enters into a moral obligation wholly outside 
and above the common contract of labour. His oaths of 
loyalty and obedience are not a formula, but an every-day 
working principle. He is provided with a new set of 
motives. A rough, but not unimportant, distinction 
between the working soldier and the “ working man,” 
which illustrates this, is that the appeal to “duty” is 
among the commonest and the most effective of all stimu- 
lants to the soldier to labour in his calling. Among the 
subjects mentioned by Labour leaders recently, that of 
duty to the employer does not seem to find a place. Yet 
duty to an employer is far more readily grasped than such 
a far-off object of sacrifice as a cause, or a country, or even 
a Queen. 

And does the soldier get nothing in exchange for the 
sacrifice to duty in the shape of discipline and self-control ? 
Certainly he does. He claims, and is granted, the con- 
sideration which accrues-to members of an honourable 
service, and the respect which men of character are never 
slow to render. The titular honours and rewards of good 
service, its badges and insignia, are as much prized now as 
ever; and the consciousness that he belongs to a body of 
men to whom the argument of noblesse oblige can be more 
potent than the chink of coin, is in itself no mean reward. 
But we are told that all this is antiquated, and must give 
way to the “ modern spirit,” which is the spirit of revolt. 
“The fact is, that discontent in these days will out,” writes 
the Pall Mall Gazette, “and there can be no greater mis- 
take than to seek to repress legitimate discontent as if it 
were unpardonable disturbance.” A Service paper not un- 
naturally asks :—What is “ legitimate discontent” in the 
Army ? and how you can repress discontent, which is an 
inward feeling, as you can repress disturbance, which is a 
series of outward acts? But the sentiments of the writer 
are really those of a great number of people who think 
that, because discontent has been organised, sometimes 
with good results, in purely industrial questions, the ex- 
periment ought to be tried in the Army, while it is still 
governed in part by the moral sanctions of duty. It is 
sufficiently clear that the expression of discontent by 
organisation and disturbance, and the retention of the 
old ideal of duty and obedience, clash. We can hardly 
retain the oath of implicit obedience, qualified by a 
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rider of “so far as the claims of legitimate discon- 
tent will permit;” so, for the purposes of the experi- 
ment, we must suppose the sanction of duty superseded 
by the sanction of intermittent content. There was a 
time when the Duty of Sacrifice had its charms as a moral 
ideal. But let us suppose the Duty of Discontent to take 
its place. That is, then, to be the working basis of the 
Modern Democratic Army, in obedience to the Spirit of 
the Age! Does any one seriously believe that such a 
principle could be maintained for a week in case of actual 
war? Or that an army which serves for pay can be left 
free to settle its own rate of wages for work and 
“overtime” before embarking for the scene of battle? 
The barbarous punishment of an American soldier for 
mutiny at the Homestead riots excited some disgust in 
England, where the ferocious discipline which was found 
necessary in the free-and-easy Northern Armies at the 
beginning of the war has been forgotten. Those who have 
the curiosity to refer to back numbers of the Illustrated 
London News may see how free Americans were treated, 
when the “Spirit of the Age” happened to change,— 
trussed like chickens, tied up by their thumbs, riding on 
rails, holding heavy logs on their shoulders, their feet tied 
to shot, “ spread-eagled,” and otherwise suffering irksome 
and painful punishment and indignity. Yet the Americans 
can hardly be taxed with want of consideration for fellow- 
citizens or want of experience in the play of free in- 
stitutions. The difficulty was that they had to create 
a spirit of military discipline, military observance, and 
esprit de corps in a hurry. It is hardly conceivable that, 
in this country, possessing, as it does, an army which has 
always shown a loyal and honourable desire to observe its 
engagements, and to maintain a high standard of duty, any 
one should be so rash as to suggest a substitute in mere 
commercial relations between the soldier and the State. 
Nothing could be more discouraging to sensible and sober 
army reformers, walking on the firm ground of knowledge 
and common sense, than the liability to be carried off their 
feet at any moment by a rush of outside sentiment, how- 
ever excellent in intention, which is based, not on lasting 
experience of the needs and wants of service in war, but on 
the supposed analogies of civilian labour. It may be true 
that “revolt is the spirit of the age;” but until it can be 
shown that discipline has ceased to be the spirit which 
commands success in war, our Army will do well to be 
content to rely on its own honourable record, and to remain 
behind the times. Public interest in the Service, and 
public consideration for the private soldier were never more 
active than they are at present. It would be difficult to 
point to a single want in connection with the comfort and 
health of the rank and file which has not been considered and 
remedied in recent years. Themen are better clothed and 
better fed. Good and wholesome barracks have been built, 
irksome restrictions on liberty have been abolished, where 
these involved no loss to discipline and a gain in comfort 
and convenience. Soldiers’ reading-rooms, and soldiers’ 
institutes, recreation grounds and theatres, schools for the 
men, and schools for their children, are all among the 
advantages which the present reign has added to colour 
barrack life, and vary its interests during a protracted peace. 
A day filled with stated work and more or less organised 
amusement should make the task of keeping a regiment 
efficient and contented not beyond the powers of careful 
officers. No doubt soldiers always grumble, just as 
schoolboys always grumble, and as human nature generally 
does when the responsibility for the ordering of every-day 
life lies, not with the grumbler, but with authority. But it 
is difficult to believe that a good colonel, with the immense 
powers which he possesses, can find much difficulty in 
making life in his regiment at once useful and happy. If 
he does not, the remedy lies, not with the public, but with 
his own superiors. If the morale of every regiment is not 
known to the highest authorities, we should be very much 
surprised. No doubt the same authority which enables a 
commanding officer to secure the content of his regiment 
is also a measure of his powers to render life in it the 
reverse of happy. But soldiers are quite as often petted 
into mutiny as bullied into insubordination; and the 
results of weak compliance are often more lasting for 
mischief than the temporary resentment left by over- 
straining discipline. Meantime, the tendency of head- 
quarters seems more and more to turn in the direction of 
selecting officers of approved competence in the manage- 


ment of men for important commands; and it is in this , 





. a 
direction that the best guarantee for discipline ang 
tentment will be found. wi 





THE SILVER QUESTION. 


i timely appearance of Mr. T. Lloyd’s pamphlet 9 
“The Silver Crisis,” composed of papers reprinted 
from the Statist, will help to throw some much-needed 
light on a very thorny and, for the moment, very important 
subject. The whole question turns, at present, on the 
currency policy of the United States; and the situation 
there, as Mr. Lloyd describes it, may be summarised ag 
follows. By the Act of 1890, the Treasury is bound to pur. 
chase four and a half million ounces of silver every month 
and in payment for this it issues notes, which circulate 
freely on the understanding that they may at any time bg 
redeemed in gold. Of these notes, there are already about 
$100,000,000, or £20,000,000 sterling, outstanding ; and 
there are, in addition, about £65,000,000 sterling of silver 
certificates, issued under the Bland Act of 1878, which 
circulate because they are supposed to be as good ag 
gold. Moreover, there are about £28,000,000 sterling 
of National Bank notes in circulation, which ar 
also, in reality, a Treasury liability. To keep thig 
mass of paper, amounting in the aggregate to about 
£113,000,000 sterling, and increasing every month by 
about £1,000,000 sterling, in circulation, the Treasury 
holds less than £3,000,000 sterling of free gold, that is to 
say, of gold which is not already needed for the purpose of 
ensuring the convertibility of the green-backs, or as an 
equivalent to gold certificates outstanding. Obviously, if 
anything occurred to cause a run on the Treasury, a 
monetary collapse, followed by an acute commercial crisis, 
would be the result ; and the fact that the Banks are in. 
creasing their holdings of gold, shows that there is some 
uneasiness in the public mind. The only remedy is for 
the Treasury to discontinue its purchase of silver. In 
that case, the credit of the country would be sufficient to 
maintain the existing stock of silver coin and paper at its 
full legal value, just as the full legal value of the five-frane 
piece is maintained in France. But before this step can 
be taken, the sanction of Congress is needed. The present 
Congress will do nothing, the new Congress will not come 
into existence till March, and neither of the American 
parties seems inclined to adopt a plain and straightforward 
policy in the matter. Still, the cessation of the silver 
purchases is inevitable in the near future, and, when it 
comes, will almost certainly be followed by another sharp 
fall in the value of silver. 

The chief interest of the subject centres for us in the 
effects upon India. There the question ceases to be 
merely commercial, and becomes one of the first political 
importance. By the sudden rise of the rupee in 1890, 
when the American Silver Legislation was impending, and 
its subsequent collapse, trade has been disorganised, the 
public finances have been first enriched and then im- 
poverished, and great expectations have been raised, only 
to be disappointed, among the European community, 
whose worldly possessions rise and fall in value day by 
day with the fluctuations of exchange. The rupee is 
down to less than ls. 3d., and a further fall, which seems 
inevitable, will greatly increase the tension. We believe, 
indeed, that many of the grievances connected with a low 
exchange are purely imaginary, and that much of the 
talk, which emanates chiefly from Lancashire, about 
low exchanges encouraging exports from India and 
discouraging imports, will not bear investigation. 4 
falling exchange, no doubt, has this effect; a lov, 
stationary exchange cannot, in our opinion, possibly 
have it, after the markets have once adjusted them- 
selves to the fall. The balance of evidence seems t0 
show that the fall of exchange has been due not 
so much to a depreciation of silver in comparison 
with commodities, as to an appreciation of gold; and, 
if that is so, the natives and any Europeans whose who'e 
expenditure is, and is likely to remain, in India, are com 
pletely unaffected. Civil servants, however, and others 
whose salaries were fixed on the assumption of a high 
value for the rupee, and who now find one-third of thet 
income gone when they attempt to turn it into English 
money, have a genuine grievance; and it cannot be dirs 
missed, as Mr. Lloyd dismisses it, by saying that civil and 
military services exist for the good of the country, a0 
that the Indian Government is bound to consider the ml 
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f India in the first place. The men who rule and 
dour great Dependency are worthy of their hire, and 
defen oint of view of the interests of India, it is 
from the p 
even ortant that they should not feel themselves to be 
pare An obvious solution would be for the Indian 
il-trea ment as soon as the American disturbance has 
— and approximate equilibrium been restored, to re- 
oe the salaries of the Services, and raise them to the 
a standard, assigning to the rupee its market value 
one time. But the Indian Government is already crippled 
py the enormous military expenditure on the North-West 
Frontier, by the great loss it itself incurs on the Home 
charges through the fall of exchange, and by the uncertain 
sition of the opium revenue. ; There is certainly no way 
out of the difficulty by tampering with the present cur- 
yency system ; and we hope the Commission, which is 
about to investigate the matter, will see this. Practically, 
the only alternative to the present system is the introduc- 
tion of a gold currency. This, in Mr. Lloyd’s view, would 
pea much simpler process than is generally supposed. “It 
would not be necessary for the Indian Government to keep 

1d, and, still less, would it be necessary to introduce a 
large gold currency. All that the Indian Government 
would require to do, would be to stop absolutely the 
coinage of silver, retaining the full legal tender character 
of all the rupees now existing, and to open the mints to 
the unlimited coinage of gold, making the gold legal 
tender.’ He thinks that “the value of the rupee could 
not merely be retained at what it is at present, but could 
be very materially raised.” We doubt whether, without 
securing a considerable stock of gold, the Indian Govern- 
ment would find its credit strong enough to maintain its 
enormous mass of silver coin at a fictitious value, in face of 
the great fallin the price of silver which the adoption of a 
gold currency would certainly produce. But Mr. Lloyd’s 
opinion is the opinion of an expert; and besides, he gives, 
as it seems to us, conclusive reasons for not making the 
experiment. It is not generally remembered that any 
currency measure which puts an end to the difficulties of 
Indian trade with Europe would only substitute similar 
difficulties in the important and growing trade with China 
and the East. If the rupee were converted into a token 
coin, it would be almost impossible to prevent illicit coinage. 
Moreover, if Indian currency were brought into line with 
our own, there would be a fall of wages and prices all over 
the Dependency ; the natives would lose considerably on 
their hoards of silver if the Mints were clused to it, and 
all this would produce discontent, which might become a 
grave political danger. In fact, a change in the currency 
would be a revolution, of which no one could foretell all 
the consequences. 

Perhaps the best thing for India would be fcr the Ameri- 
caus to frankly adopt silver as the basis of their currency. 
That would relieve the strain on gold, and help to restore 
the balance between the two metals; and the American pre- 
ference of paper to coin as the actual circulating medium 
makes the objection from the mechanical unsuitability of 
silver of little importance. But though this solution would, 
no doubt, commend itself to the “silver men,” it is not likely 
to beadopted. No one suggests bimetallism as a way out of 
the difficulty, because no one believes it to be a practicable 
policy. We are unable to see, however, that the American 
experiment has, as Mr. Lloyd declares, “ demonstrated the 
uter baselessness” of the “notion upon which the bi- 
metallic delusion is based, namely, that Governments can 
attach an artificial value to the metals which constitute 
legal tender.” Surely Mr. Lloyd’s own instance of the 
ve-franc pieces of the Latin Union, and his claim that 
the Indian Government could raise the value of the rupee 
by stopping the coinage of silver, show that Governments 
(an “attach an artificial value to the metals which con- 
stitute legal tender.” What the bimetallists assert is that 
4 combination of all the great trading nations of the world 
could maintain a fixed ratio—supposing it to be originally 
teasonable—between gold and silver by opening their mints 
to the coinage of both, and we have never seen their argu- 
ment satisfactorily answered. Mr. Goschen has admitted 
ts theoretic force, and it is much to be wished that 
some authority, instead of contemptuously dismissing 
it as a delusion, would expose the fallacy, if fallacy 
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of theoretic interest. There is no more likelihood at pre- 
sent of getting the great Governments of the world to 
unite for this purpose, than for the purpose of giving a 
definite sanction to international law. The American 
experiment does demonstrate the uselessness of a single 
nation trying to move in the matter, and we hope that the 
American people will see this, and quickly make up their 
mind to a definite currency policy on either a gold or silver 
basis. When the harassing uncertainty of the situation 
has disappeared, the Indian Government will be able to 
review its financial position, and consider what measures 
are advisable. To take action at present would be only to 
make confusion worse confounded. 





THE POWER OF DEMOCRATIC SENTIMENT. 


Dies the moment, sentiment is the greatest force in the 
world of internal politics, that which counts for most 
with the popular mind. The cold reason which weighs 
and deliberates, which recognises the necessary limitations 
to the efforts of statesmen, which is content to put up 
with some of the imperfections of this imperfect world, 
and remorselessly analyses Utopian schemes for getting 
rid of them, is no longer in fashion. And in its place we 
find an almost incredible readiness to believe in the feasi- 
bility of every project which has any semblance of abstract 
justice to recommend it. The democracy seems unwilling 
to be convinced that, in order to achieve real political pro- 
gress, it must tread the hard and thorny path which the 
laws of human life ordain shall be followed before any 
great results can be obtained. It is inclined to make 
ardent desire the test of possibility ; where they stand in 
the way of its sentimental longings, it ignores, or hopes to 
evade, well-established economic laws. It has no con- 
ception of the need of discipline for realising the good 
that there is in human nature; hence it dislikes 
all exercise of authority and maintenance of restraint, 
especially when these are accompanied with severity. 
It views every political problem through a mist of senti- 
ment, and is ready to accept every movement sancti- 
fied by the ery of nationality, or the time-honoured 
watchwords of liberty, fraternity, or equality, without 
staying to inquire into its antecedents, or to take any broad 
and statesmanlike view of the consequences. Sympathy 
with the people and devotion to democratic ideals cover 
a multitude of sins in the leaders of its choice; it is 
only necessary that they should have unbounded faith in 
the voice of the multitude, and show all alacrity in obeying 
its behests, for anything like resistance to the popular will 
the democracy has not yet learned to tolerate. 

It is in this temper of the public mind that Home-rule 
has found congenial soil, and grown to its present dimen- 
sions. Its attractions for weak or uninstructed minds are 
obvious. The seeming injustice of resisting the Irish 
national demand is on the surface, and sentiment, or 
sentimental attachment to the statesman who is sponsor 
for the movement, blinds them to all the other con- 
siderations involved. It is sentiment, too, that is at the 
root of much that is foolish in the Labour movement, 
and procures consideration for the thousand Socialistic 
schemes which are in the air. The leaders of the Labour 
movement seem to have convinced themselves that it will 
be possible to improve indefinitely the lot of the workers, 
and practically abolish social inequality. Well, men are 
often inspired by grand ideals to work for some immediate 
good, and there would be no need to find fault with them 
for these noble aspirations if their language did not arouse 
in the minds of the workers the expectation of some great 
and immediate step in advance, and excite their passions 
to an attack on the existing social order. For the last 
half-century, a steady amelioration of the condition of the 
masses has been proceeding; if men, in their impatience for 
speedier results, will seek to interfere with the working of 
the natural laws which are accomplishing so much good, 
they will only endanger the progress which has already 
been achieved. Herein lies the difference between the 
rational and the sentimental politician, even when their ulti- 
mate aims are identical. The former recognises the fact that 
society is an organism, and must be allowed to grow out of 
its ailments and imperfections, and is not a piece of 
mechanism which can be mended to order. He sees that 
society has diseases incidental to every stage of its growth, 
that you cannot get rid of the evil without at the same 
time sacrificing the good, and that human suffering and 
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misery are the inevitable consequences of human vice. The 
sentimentalist, on the other hand, where he finds poverty 
or misery, is sure to put them down to the tyranny of some 
individual or class, or the oppression of some unrighteous 
law, and to think that it is only necessary to remove this 
efficient cause in order to get rid of the evil. It is easy to 
understand why this view should commend itself to the 
uninstructed masses, but it is harder to see why, with all 
the nostrums that it leads to, it should be accepted by so 
many of their betters. It cannot be merely due to the 
quest of popularity, for one hears people who have neither 
need nor desire of popularity honestly denouncing the evils 
of a capitalist régime, or attributing all the misfortunes of 
Ireland to English misgovernment and oppression. It 
only shows how contagious are opinions, especially when 
they are one-sided or false. 

While they last, however, statesmen have to reckon with 
this body of half-reasoned ideas and vague aspirations, 
which form the political sentiment of the democracy. 
Opinion is not the less a power because it happens to 
rest on irrational foundations; and it is often wise to 
make concessions to it, if only for the purpose of 
destroying an illusion. That, perhaps, in the long run, 
will be found to be the chief outcome of the Allotments 
Acts and the Small Holdings Act. Some people imagine 
that the difficulty of obtaining land is at the root of 
the rural problem ; and it is worth while to offer facilities 
for obtaining it, if only to undeceive them, and show the 
absurdity of the cry for the restoration of the land to the 
people. And we must remember, too, that the present 
influence of sentimental considerations with the demo- 
cracy is not wholly an evil. It is, in the main, a reaction 
from the abounding materialism’ and the hard and un- 
imaginative spirit of a generation ago; and if it carries 
the reaction to excess, it has, at least, given the inspira- 
tion for much noble and self-sacrificing social work. 
And if, on the one hand, there is too much readiness 
to accept the ideas of the people, and too much 
slavish submission to their will; on the other hand, 
it is a gain that it has become impossible to ignore 
them, or feel completely indifferent to their happi- 
ness. As regards its evil and dangerous tendencies, 
the present temper of the public mind is not likely 
to prove enduring. Its vague enthusiasms, false political 
economy, and impossible aspirations are continually coming 
into conflict with facts, and dashing themselves against 
realities. After the passage of the great Reform Bull, the 
middle classes in a similar way gave themselves up for the 
moment to the belief that the millennium was at hand, and 
all manner of mad schemes and impossible hopes were in 
the air. But they soon settled down to the humdrum work 
of government, in accordance with political facts and 
economic laws. Already, too, a large proportion of the 
voters enfranchised in 1867 have come to see that the 
existing social order is too firmly founded on facts to be 
shaken by dreamers of dreams, that to expect sudden im- 
provements in their social surroundings from acts of legis- 
lation is a delusion, and that the only path to material 
comfort, or to the realisation of any other ideal of 
happiness, is the path of patient and strenuous in- 
dustry. In the short time that has elapsed since the 
General Election, it is possible to detect signs of dis- 
enchantment in some quarters where it seemed to be 
expected that a mere change of Government would at once 
bring about a social revolution. It was natural that the 
masses, on first attaining to political power, should hope 
to employ their power for the purpose of bettering their 
lot in life, and that they should give ready ear to every 
crude proposition with this object in view. But they will 
soon discover, and are now, in fact, rapidly discovering, 
that the existing social order is strong enough to resist the 
attacks of sentimental dreamers; that there is nothing to 
be gained, and everything to lose, by a war of classes ; and 
that the only hope of improvement is by gradually 
developing and perfecting the present organisation. 
Human nature is always breaking through to disturb 
visions of regeneration, which leave out of count its baser 
side. When the masses have fully realised the hopeless- 
ness of attempting to cure social ills by political action, 
they will, no doubt, apply themselves to the more promising 
work of mental and moral education. Experience will 
certainly teach them this lesson, and there is really no 
ground for the common apprehension that the democracy 
will wax more dangerous as it grows older. If we can 
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LE CARON’S CREDIBILITY, 
_ first thought to strike the thousands of 
women who have this week been reading 

Caron’s book, must have been,—The writer must be 
bravest men alive, for he has dared to call upon his head 
the hatred of every Irish Nationalist in the United Kingdo 
or in America. The next,—How far can we believe the chi 
ments he makes? Are they to be treated as true, or Pri 
rate as sincerely made, or are they to be regarded as com 
from a tainted source? That is the question we desire to ask 
to-day. On some future occasion, we may return to the facts 
disclosed. What we want to do now is to examine Major Le 
Caron’s credibility. Irish Nationalists will, no doubt, be ir. 
clined to say that not the slightest reliance is to be placed on 
Major Le Caron’s evidence, and that the fact that he Confesges 
to having played the part of a spy, informer, and traitor, and 
to having taken and broken innumerable oaths, makes his 
testimony utterly valueless. He is a man, they will argue 
so deeply steeped in falsehood and treachery, that his word i 
wholly untrustworthy. 

To begin with, let us state that we entirely disagree 
with this view of the case, and that, after considering not 
only the internal evidence that exists to support his state. 
ments, but the general objections made to his credibility, 
we have come to the conclusion not only that he js 
truthful in fact, but that there is no ground for regard. 
ing him as prima facie an untrustworthy person. Before, 
however, entering upon the moral question, let us say a word 
or two as to his evidence. In the first place, it should he 
noted that the Judges of the Special Commission clearly 
considered his testimony of high authority, and_ that, 
where it was in conflict with that offered by Mr. Parnell, 
they preferred the evidence of the secret agent. Again, Sir 
Charles Russell, in spite of his marvellous powers of cross. 
examination, proved unable to break down Le Caron, or to 
throw doubts on his evidence. Again, it is to be noted 
that Le Caron’s statements to the Home Office wer 
repeatedly proved worthy of credence. The main question, 
however, which has to be asked is this,— Was the conduct of Le 
Caron so essentially immoral that his character must be con. 
sidered as hopelessly vicious and corrupt? No doubt oneis 
at first inclined to revolt against the methods of the spy, andto 
declare that there must be something treacherous about a man 
who can break oaths as Le Caron broke them, and deceive men 
ashe deceived them. But if we hastily accept this proposition, 
we absolutely and entirely condemn the whole detective system 
as used for the prevention and punishment of crime. Le 
Caron only did, on a great scale, what every detective does on 
a small,—led certain criminals to believe that he was other than 
he was. The plain-clothes constable who sits in a low public. 
house and wins the confidence of a burglar, is morally as much 
oras little guilty as Le Caron. But no one proposes to do away 
with the detective service ; therefore, if detectives may rightly 
be employed at all, so might Le Caron. But, perhaps, it willbe 
said that though it may be necessary to employ detectives, that 
does not prevent them being bad men, and that bad men they 
in fact are, and so not worthy of trust and confidence. Bat, 
surely, this is very dangerous ground to take up. If the arti- 
fices known to be used, and necessarily used, by the detective 
are immoral, the responsibility for their employment cannot 
stop at the secret agent. It must rest, in even a greater 
degree, with the man who orders the detective to undertake 
his inquiries, for it is an elementary rule of morality that 00 
man can ask another to do something which he regards as 
wrong, without the guilt of the wrong-doing passing on t0 
him. Hence, if detective work is immoral, the Home Secre: 
tary and the other officials responsible for its employment 
are bad men. The moral responsibility cannot be lost by 
passing through a long chain of officials. The way to te 
the matter is for the inquirer into the subject to ask him- 
self this simple question: ‘If I were Home Secretary, 
and believed that a murderer could be brought to justice 
by the use of detectives, should I, or should I m0 
sanction the use of detectives?’ Any man who a 
honestly say: ‘No; I would rather let the criminal escap 
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as 
and run the risk of other would-be murderers being en- 
couraged by his immunity, than order men to lie and 
deceive in order to discover the crime,’ has a perfect right to 
shun the detective as an immoral person. Those, how- 
ever, who would answer: ‘Of course, I should authorise 
the use of detectives,’ have no right to speak of Le Caron 
ag necessarily a tainted man. If they do, they must share 
the taint. 

But perhaps it may be said: ‘The employment of ordinary 
detectives is quite justifiable; but then Le Caron was not an 
ordinary detective, and his action went beyond what would be 
recognised as ordinary detective work.’ If that statement 
were well founded, we should be, of course, quite willing to 
admit the moral turpitude of Le Caron and of the various 
Governments that employed him, for we readily acknow- 
ledge that there may be bad detectives, just as there are 
bad men in all other professions and callings. We do not, 
however, think that it can be shown in reality that Le Caron 
overstepped the limits of rightful detective work. We take it 
that these limits are (1), honesty of purpose; (2), the avoidance 
of anything in the nature of the actions of the agent provo- 
cateur. The agent provocateur and those who employ him are 
in every sense immoral persons, and we quite agree that an agent 
provocateur’s word should not be trusted. But there is nothing 
in Le Caron’s narrative to show that he was an agent provo- 
cateur, nor was any allegation of this kind, we believe, ever 
proved against him before the Commission, though it would 
have been very much to the interests of the Nationalists to 
have done so, and though the evidence, if it existed, could 
easily have been obtained from America. What Major Le 
Caron says himself on the point, and as to the accusation that 
he was an informer in the ordinary sense—a man who forsakes 
a cause he believes in for money—is this: “I never had any 
sympathy with Irish Revolutionists. Quite the opposite. 
Nor have I been an agent provocateur. Although I always 
voted, for politic reasons, on the side of the majority, even to 
the joining in the vote which meant dynamite, on no single 
occasion was I instrumental in bringing an individual to 
the commission of crime.” We expect that this state- 
ment gives a perfectly accurate account of Major Le Caron’s 
position. 

In this context we may also mention Major Le Caron’s defence 
of himself for taking the Fenian oaths. By the taking of 
them, he declares he saved many lives. “And,” he goes on, 
“who is it that sneers at me for my conduct in this regard? 
An honest man’s criticism I can accept; but for the judgment 
of those double-oathed gentlemen who, having first taken the 
Fenian oath, then rushed to Westminster to swear allegiance 
to the Crown and Constitution they had aforetime sworn to 
destroy, I have nothing but contempt and derision.” Granted 
that Major Le Caron was going to act the part of a spy and 
detective, we do not feel that his position was made worse 
by the oaths which he took with the specific intention of 
breaking them. If the deceptions of the detective are to be 
allowed at all, they cannot stop at acting lies. In our 
opinion, then, we see no reason to hold that Major Le Caron’s 
action, while a spy, renders him an essentially false witness. 
We believe that, as he alleges, his original motive in spying 
was a patriotic one, and that, in carrying on the work which 
he took up as a profession, he was perfectly loyal and sincere 
tohisemployers. He never appears to have been half-hearted 
in his work, or to have made any attempt to “ hedge ” in case 
of complications arising. No doubt, like all witnesses of the 
class to which he belongs, he may be inclined to exaggerate 
the importance of his disclosures, but this is only natural. 
What is important to remember, is that he is an honest detec- 
tive,and not a Piggott. Not a hopelessly rotten traitor or 
conspirator, but a man of the kind to be found among the 
officers in all armies—a military spy. Whenever we are en- 
gaged in a great war, we shall have plenty of daring and 
patriotic men endeavouring to fathom the enemy’s intentions 
and to defeat his aims. All that Major Le Caron did, though 
on a more complicated stage, and in greater detail. was to do 
what plenty of officers on secret-service duty are called on to do 
during war. To condemn him as an untrustworthy witness, 
because his actions were undertaken during a period of nominal 
peace, would be most unfair. And we say this, having at least 
one strong prejudice against him, for we hold that perfect 
fidelity in a spy includes perfect abstinence from the writing 

of books about his experiences. 








THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 


T is reported of the late M. Renan, that when anything was 
said to him with which he profoundly disagreed, he in- 
variably began his contradiction with the phrase, “ Vous avez 
raison mille fois.” With this for preface he, in the gentlest 
and subtlest way, showed that his interlocutor was entirely 
wrong in his facts, or that he had propounded a theory which 
was utterly mistaken. In all probability, M. Renan touched 
high-water mark in the art of discovering a right line in 
obliquity, and of making “no” look like “ yes ;” but there are, all 
over the world, hundreds of men who instinctively follow the 
same plan; who cannot bear the slightest friction in social and 
intellectual intercourse ; and who always start a contradiction 
by pointing out that at bottom they entirely agree with you, 
though there is just one small and unimportant point on 
which they differ. You make a quotation or state a fact in 
the presence of a man of this type, and knowing that it is his 
subject, ask whether you have “got it right.” You have 
not; but this does not in the least incline him to put you 
right plainly and simply. He assures you instead that your 
version is substantially correct ; and then, bya series of subtle 
gradations, he manages to put into your mouth the true story. 
A good illustration of the method of correction we mean 
is given by the story of the schoolmaster who was determined 
not to discourage his pupils by abrupt corrections. On the 
occasion of the story, one of the boys was asked to give the 
English of the word “niger.” “ White,” was the prompt reply. 
“White,” answered the schoolmaster; ‘“ yes, you mean a sort 
of grey, a misty colour, a dark neutral tint,—in fact, black. 
Yes, quite right; ‘ niger,’ black. Go on, next boy.” 

Is the social method of those who talk in the spirit of 
M. Renan, with his “ Vous avez mille fois raison,” or of 
the schoolmaster, with his subtle shadings of white into 
black, a good one? That is the question we desire te 
discuss. That there is a good deal to be said for ° 
when not carried to ridiculous extremes, we cannot doubt. 
Conversation is, after all, a sort of intellectual walk; and, 
therefore, anything which beats the path plain and makes 
going easy, ought, primd facie, to be good. Sudden and 
abrupt contradictions are like sudden turns in a walk, and by 
no means pleasant. Perpetual agreement is, of course, the 
dullest thing in the world, and soon kills talk; but so does 
perpetual disagreement. Conversation between two men who, 
the moment they differ, or think they differ, contradict each 
other flat, is like walking over the big boulders on the moraine 
of a glacier. If M. Renan was an example of the class of 
talkers who never contradict, and who, socially, always choose 
the line of least resistance, Lord Tennyson was a type of the 
opposing class. Though possessed of a personality lovable and 
attractive in a high degree, Lord Tennyson was a devotee of the 
abrupt method. He said what he meant straight out, and con- 
tradicted any statement with which he did not agree, or which 
he knew to be wrong, without compunction. He had, of course, 
whatever willingness to sink his own views was required by 
good manners, but within those limits he cared nothing for 
the line of least resistance. It was the same with the late 
Professor Freeman. It was difficult not to feel that he would 
as soon, if not sooner, disagree than agree with you. No doubt, 
for many people this roughness has a great charm. Talking 
to a downright man has the attraction which belongs to a 
walk on rough ground, through gorse and heather, and over 
streams and rocks. The roughnessand the variety stimulate, 
and give a sense of delight not to be found in an amble on an 
asphalted footpath. It may be easier to get on on the smooth 
ground; but when that is not the primary object, there is far 
more pleasure to most people in the rough going. In truth, 
however, there is no possibility of coming to any definite 
decision as to which is the best conversational method. Some 
men are pleased and some disgusted with the talker who is 
always seeking for points of agreement, and making artificial 
ones when he cannot find them naturally. Again, there are 
some who abominate and some who delight in the blunt talker. 
It is, like so many things, a question of individual taste ; and 
though we may sympathise with one side more than the other, 
we are bound to admit that there is no absolute right or 
wrong in the matter. In the form of social intercourse we 
are considering—talking not to instruct, but to amuse—there is 
only one certain test of success: to ask whether the talk pleases. 
But since what pleases A does not please. B, it cannot be 
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possible to commend one plan of talking to the exclusion of 
all others. He talks best who pleases most. 

It is this fact, and this fact alone, which can guide the man 
who wishes to talk well and to gain the reputation of one 
from whose conversation no human being ever went away 
disappointed. The good talker does not convert his mind 
into a sort of intellectual sausage-machine, and, like Johnson 
or Carlyle, turn out his talk all of one pattern. Instead, he 
finds out what system of mental approach is most pleasing to 
his interlocutor, and employs that. If he sees that the man 
with whom he is talking likes the stimulation that comes from 
well-defined and well-persisted-in points of difference and 
the clash of mind with mind, he does not assail him with 
“ Vous avez raison mille fois,” but meets him in the open with 
a fair and square denial. If, on the other hand, our perfect 
talker finds the person with whom he talks to be of an irascible 
nature, unable to argue quietly, and thrown into a fit of 
indignation by a difference of opinion, he adopts the plan of 
dressing-up his contradictions till they look almost like 
assents. Like the lady in Congreve,— 

“Whom he refuses [to agree with] he treats still 
With so much sweet behaviour, 
That his refusal through his skill 
Looks almost like a favour.” 

It comes, then, back to this, that the most successful talker is 
he who moves on the line of least resistance; but it is the 
line of least resistance properly and fully understood, and not 
the conventional line of least resistance. For example, in the 
case of a man who likes rough walking and enjoys an abrupt 
contradiction, the line of least resistance is not the line of 
pretending to agree. He sees through that artifice, and is 
not soothed, but irritated by it. “I don’t want you to set 
me right by stealth,” is his feeling, “but straight out.” 
Hence, in his case, to move along the line of least resistance 
is to stop him abruptly and contradict him flat. As we have 
#aid above, the only safe rule is to please. If both talkers ina 
eonversation try to do that, and do it intelligently and not con- 
ventionally, they are pretty certain to arrive at what one of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Mahommedan characters calls “ very 
good talk,” and to reach what Gibbon describes as “ the per- 
fection of that inestimable art that softens and refines our 
social intercourse.” 





HABITABLE HOUSES. 

OMMENTING on a pretty and purring little book in 
praise of domestic comfort of a luxurious order, by Mr. 

H. Ellwanger, called ‘‘The Story of my House,” a writer in 
the Daily News maintains that the taste for house-building 
and home delights is on the wane. “The nesting instinct of 
Horace in his Sabine villa, or of Pope at Twickenhan, is 
dying out,” he writes. ‘In autumn, people with houses of 
their own seem just as happy in bleak, comfortless Highland 
lodgings, in little inns, in Eastern caravanserais. We can 
live very well in a tent, like the people who camp out, or in an 
old Egyptian tomb, like Mr. Flinders Petrie. We have 
become nomads, wanderers, an unsettled race,’—and the 
conclusion is that we are now a caste of respectable gypsies, 
“ owning merely an ugly brick box in town, or ‘ bivouacking’ 
in a flat.” Such an estimate of the modern view of home 
seems rather a reminiscence of the annual autumn picnic 
so dear to Englishmen, than a convincing argument of 
such a change in national character as the conclusion sup- 
poses. The love of change and “roughing it” for a time is 
as old as Chaucer, and if we long to “ go on pilgrimages ” in 
August instead of April, that is only because we are, as a 
people, less free to choose our own time for absence from home 
than in the days of the Plantagenets. Doubtless, after being 
“eased atte best” at the ‘ Tabard,’ the knight and the miller 
were glad enough to see their own firesides, however pleasant 
their reminiscences of the road to Canterbury ; and the storms 
of autumn would send our “respectable gypsies” flocking 
home as surely as they drive the real vagrants of the road to 
the shelter of the towns. Nor is the fact that a large pro- 
portion of Londoners do live in “ ugly brick boxes,” or even in 
flats, to be taken as evidence against the home instinct. Flats 
are necessarily occupied by a very limited class—mainly by 
unmarried persons, or those without families—and if most 
town houses are ugly, that is because the greater number 
were built before the possibility of making street architecture 
pleasing was understool. 








, ample dimensions, and not one but all the sitting-rooms 


A far more serious drawback to the average London 
considered as a home, is to be found in the limits to comfort 
in its interior. It has its torrid, its frigid, and its temperate 
zones; and until some adjustment of its atmospheric Conditions, 
is secured, though it will still be inhabited, it will never be 
in the best sense, habitable. Granting that the living-rooms 
on the first floor are all that can be desired, the bage. 
ment is always too hot, and the ground floor too cold 
The chill of a London dining-room is a thing never to be: 
forgotten, though it is not beyond remedy. It is commonly said 
that country houses are too cold to be endurable in winter, But 
we doubt if there is anything in the design of most country 
houses so ingeniously contrived to baffle the struggle against 
cold asthe London ground floor. The narrow passage leading 
directly from the door of the dining-room to the door of the 
street is the cause of its main peculiarity. The larger the fire 
and the greater the consequent discomfort to those who sit with 
their backs exposed to its rays, the colder is the draught which 
plays upon the backs of the guests on the opposite side. Nor 
can this be matter for surprise, so long as the whole supply of 
fresh air rushes in “cold-drawn” from the street, in exact 
proportion to the exhaustion caused by the fire in the room. 
The remedy is to warm the fresh air on its way. Fresh air 
need not be cold air; and where the length of the inevitable 
passage admits of double doors and a stove, “dinner chills” 
might still be avoided, and even the ground floor of London 
houses be habitable. Want of space, owing to the high 
price of land, is the main cause of failure; and the 
result is seen in a twofold migration, curiously like the dual 
migration of birds. We either ascend to seek a warmer 
climate in the upper regions of flats, just as the birds go up 
the mountains to seek a cooler temperature, or we leave town 
altogether in order to build more commodiously in the 
suburbs or the country. The double growth of London, not 
only outwards, but upwards, is largely due to the discomfort 
of the London dining-room. 

Country houses have an initial advantage over all town 
dwellings of the ordinary type. The last are designed, 
in nine cases out of ten, by a builder or contractor, 
who intends them for other people. Country houses are, 
almost without exception, built by their owners to suit them- 
selves. They are the expression, not only of the general feeling 
as to comfort and convenience, but also of the owner’s taste or 
experience. Kvery country house can therefore be taken asa 
document illustrating the exact modification which individual 
good sense has made in the general type. In them, if any- 
where, we should expect to find the nearest approach to perfect 
comfort, so far as structure can secure it. Next to warmth, 
which, with its concomitant of shelter from the weather, was 
presumably the original want which led men to build houses 
at all, space is the main condition of indoor satisfaction. In 
the country, where a wet day confines the inmates within four 
walls, without the option of a visit to the club, or picture- 
galleries, or any of the wet-day resources of London, indoor 
space is more than ever important. It would be unjust to 
country builders to deny that in securing this necessity they 
are usually successful. Their roomy entrance-halls are the 
envy of the Londoner. Their staircases are wide, and the 
steps shallow. There is abundance of light and air. If the 
dwelling-rooms are not large enough, there is always ground- 
space to extend them. Some natures require a room in which 
they can not only “turn round,” but walk about. To such, 
the “cosiness ” of a small room is insupportable. To them, 
the country house offers facilities for obtaining cheaply what 
elsewhere might be beyond their means. The author of “ The 
Story of My House” advises supplementary rooms for enter- 
tainment. Thus, he sententiously remarks, “it would be 
possible to avoid a barn to live in, and a cote to entertain in.” 
Permanence and solidity are not required for such an anneze. 
A wooden room, tiled or thatched, can usually be added at 
little expense, and of any size which suits the owner’s fancy. 

Where English country houses fail is not in want of space, 
but in lack of warmth. It is astonishing that a sojourn of 
nearly eight hundred years in a sub-arctic region has not 
taught the Anglo-Norman race that a six-months’ winter 
demands some greater provision for the change of temperature 
than the mere lighting of fires in a few sitting-rooms. As we 
have said before, the warming of the hall is the key to the 
position. In country houses, the hall is nearly always of 
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on the ground floor, deriving their supply of fresh 
air from the hall, which, as in the London house, gets 
its stock in turn from under the main door. But the 
ter space leaves ample room for a thorough warming of 
the central air chamber. Yet, in how few country houses is 
the hall properly warmed by stoves! With that provision 
omitted, the size of hall and staircase merely prevents the air 
from ever becoming properly warmed at all; and for weeks 
the passages and bedrooms remain at a temperature in which 
it would be unsafe to allow even cattle to sleep. A further 
capital defect in most country houses is the absence of bath- 
rooms either of hot water or hot air, and the impossibility of 
obtaining any sudden increase of temperature in case of chill 
or illness. There are many large and costly country mansions 
Jess well provided in this respect than a fifth-rate London 
house. Contrast this with the conditions for indoor life as 
anderstood by the Romans during the three centuries in which 
they occupied this country. Every Roman villa, however 
small, as a visitor to any of the numerous excavations may see 
for himself, was thoroughly heated with hot air, running in 
pipes under the floors, and up the walls. Better than this, 
the same furnace which distributed this even warmth 
throughout the house also heated a small hot-air chamber, 
or Turkish bath, next to which was a cold plunge bath. 
The writer recently saw the remains of a Roman house, 
built some sixteen hundred years ago, perfectly fitted 
with a warming apparatus; while a modern house of six 
times its size, in the garden of which the old villa lay, was 
anprovided with any other means of heat than open grates. 
Naturally, the warming of country houses may be over- 
elaborated. But that is rare, though we have known instances 
in which a difference of two degrees between the thermometers 
in any two rooms was visited with dismissal to the domestics 
in charge, while the first impulse of a visitor was to rush to 
open a window. Minor adaptations, though not so important 
as those to secure space and warmth, are, nevertheless, of 
daily consequence. Mr. Ellwanger is probably right in sug- 
gesting that an “ expert ” should be called in to give an opinion 
on the different parts, whose functions are specialised to some 
particular branch of indoor comfort. The cook should have 
a voice in the construction of the kitchen; the coachman in 
the fitting of the stables; while the lady of the house holds 
a watching brief, not only for each and all of these 
particulars, but also for the supply of cupboards and 
convenient store-houses, which men seldom remember 
to provide, and which housekeepers never fail to miss. 
Sanitary house-building—by which we understand good 
drainage to be meant—is now fairly understood. Given 
light and space, and a thorough control of temperature, with 
no obvious mistakes in the position of kitchens and offices, a 
dwelling may be fairly classed as habitable; and for all these 
conditions the country house offers facilities. But few, even 
of the oldest, are so ill-devised that they cannot be improved 
in this respect ; and we can fully sympathise with the burnt- 
out owner of one of these interesting old mansions when the 
insurance company, in place of handing over the amount of 
the loss, insisted on restoring his family home, and returning 
it, with all or more than the original stock of draughts and 
discomfort, to its proprietor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONTENEGRO REVISITED. 





October 8th. 
1 HaveE just returned from Montenegro. I had long cherished 
a vague wish to see again a country where in former days I 
had found myself in the midst of very critical circumstances. 
The Montenegrins had just then been beaten by the Turks, 
and Omar Pasha was dictating very rough terms to them. 
Since then, after four years of obstinate warfare, they had 
acquired a territory half as large again as the Montenegro of 
old. They had connected by carriage-roads the Turkish towns 
of which they remained masters. I wished to see the trans- 
formation, and was, moreover, haunted by an archzologic 
craze. I wished to dig up “Dioclea.”* A staff officer whom I 
had known out there had told me that he had only seen a few 
fragments of wall in a wilderness. But a few years ago the 
Museum of the Louvre was presented with some very curious 





* Supposed to have given its name to Diocletian, 





fragments of painted and engraved glass proceeding from 
“Doclea, Montenegro.” A report upon these and upon some 
ancient inscriptions kindled my archeological zeal. On the 
strength of my former relations with the country, I obtained 
from the Prince authority to make excavations. (I had not 
been able in former times to reach the wilderness where are 
the ruins, as these were the very plains where Montenegrines 
and Turks had been shooting at one another for centuries, 
without either of them remaining the masters.) 

I started in July. The Prince gave me a charming recep- 
tion, and gave me by way of aide-de-camp a young engineer 
officer, who never left me, and who traced with me the exact 
plan of the ancient town of Doclea, an important military 
station and municipium, where we brought to light a very fine 
basilica of the time of the Antonines, with a very fine dedica- 
tory inscription, but incomplete, of which I found twelve 
fragments, but neither the beginning nor the end. It was 
droll to be hunting for Diocletian, and to find instead Marcus 
Aurelius and the respublica Docletiana ! 

The heat was incredible: 37° to 40° Cent. (98°-6-104° Fahr.) 
in the shade; 61-3° Cent. (141° Fahr.) in the sun. One 
day, the candle of our lantern having been forgotten in 
the sun, melted away, the wick only hanging sadly over the 
edge of its stand, the liquid stearine remaining at the bottom. 
Comforts, of course, nowhere. Everything had to be brought 
from Podgoritza, over three miles off. The wine detestable, 
fiery, and turning sour from one day to the next; meat often 
spoiling by the evening, though killed in the morning. If only 
one had had good bread and cheese! I kept life together with 
tea and some good [French*] rum which I had brought, and 
escaped fever by some preventive doses of quinine, and by 
taking flight to the mountains. This new Montenegro of 
recent annexation is really a splendid country. The forms of 
the mountains are very fine; they are often wooded, and sur- 
round some very large plains of extraordinary fertility, culti- 
vated with wooden ploughs of pre-historic make. Sheep are 
very fine, and are exported to Bari and Brindisi. 

When I used to come back and pass a few days with the 
Prince, I picked up again at his table, though a very modest 
one, for in his villeggiature he lives quite en famille, in houses 
which small retired shopkeepers would disdain. The young 
princesses are charming, simple, well brought up; speaking 
French very gracefully, besides English, German, and Russian. 
I wished to see the four principal towns wrested from the 
Turks, Nikchisch, Podgoritza, and the ports of Dulcigno and 
Antivari, so that I crossed Montenegro twice, both length- 
wise and breadthwise. I was in a small two-horse victoria. 
The new roads are excellent, with easy slopes, to be almost 
always trotted up, and with full safety down hill, as the side 
by the precipice is always edged by a wall about 3 ft. 
high. I know no mountain road in France or Italy which 
offers so much security. 

All the Turkish forts have been more or less destroyed 
by cannon and mines, but the formidable siege was that of 
Antivari. I do not know whether it has given birth to 
poems which come up to the height of the facts, but 
when one ascends from’ the sea, through the oldest olive- 
forest I have ever seen, and when one descries on its isolated 
rock this Venetian and Turkish town, slashed into great 
blocks of wall tumbling down one over the other, minarets 
and steeples mingled together in ruin and destruction, one 
may ask oneself if the heroes are not as well on the Turkish 
as on the Christian side. The procts-verbal of the siege of 
Antivari is simply epical. The garrison, reduced by three- 
fourths, enduring the horrors of thirst and typhus fever, 
was no longer able to bury its dead. From the sharp rock the 
shells were cast by hand on the besiegers, as cannon could not 
be put in position. Six hundred Montenegrins joined hands 
to lift a cannon on to a summit which dominates the citadel, 
and even then it took eight days to make the piece ready for 
firing. On each side, the feeling of the importance of the 
siege was well understood; and the heroism of the defence in- 
creases the glory of the conqueror. 

The Turkish town has resumed its smiling aspect, with its 
white houses in the midst of gardens. Many families have 
returned. They pay less taxes than formerly; are less tor- 
mented. The citadel, the old Venetian town with armorial 
bearings on its houses, dating from the thirteenth to the six- 











* French rum, always drunk neat, is not the same spirit as our coarse English 
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teenth century, has never been cleared. Apart from the dead 
bodies which then lay heaped up in the streets, one might think 
oneself on the morrow of the capitulation. One cannot imagine 
so complete a destruction. Not one house standing, not one 
capable of being repaired. Fig-trees and ivy begin to cover 
over a few corners. A church had remained half-standing. Its 
vaults had been made a powder-magazine. One stormy day 
the lightning strikes this ruin, and all shivers into dust. One 
can barely distinguish the bases of the pillars of its portico. 
I believe that Heraclius acted as a wise politician when he 
called in the Slavs, an agricultural people, and gave them the 
lands which the pastoral and more savage Avars had completely 
devastated. I have discovered one curious, unexpected thing, 
—the ruins of the Slav Doclea of the tenth century, capital of 
the Princes of Zeta in the twelfth. What is disappointing 
is the epigraphic poverty of these ruins. Every stone slab 
has been made use of elsewhere, or converted into excellent 
lime. I found scarcely three or four fragments of sculpture. 


J. 





AN IRISH GOSSIP. 

It is often said that the Irish people are losing their 
characteristic wit and pleasant manners. This is supposed 
to be due either to the terrors of the late agitation, or to the 
tyranny of the British Government, according to the views of 
the speaker. But to us who live in the kingdom of Kerry, this 
change is not apparent. Political parties may come, and 
political parties may go, but Paddy remains much as he has 
been, and much as he will be, probably, to the end of time,— 
feckless, witty, lazy, with a light-heartedness springing 
perhaps from a fatalism in which both religion and supersti- 
tion have their part. It may seem a paradox to say that this 
combination of religion and superstition accounts also for the 
shade of melancholy which is rarely absent from the Irish 
Celt. If at one moment it makes him irresponsible and 
gay, at another it gives him a sense that he is at the mercy of 
hidden and mysterious powers, and all effort on his part 
seems useless, if not presumptuous. He is probably only too 
glad of a pretext not to exert himself. And, indeed, he can 
fairly plead the climate as an excuse for inertia. How can 
strenuous effort be made when every muscle is relaxed by the 
warm, misty air, and soft, milk-like breeze? This enervating 
air accounts in great part for the favourite phrase, “ Bedad, 
it’ll do,” which leaves so much undone that a little effort 
might accomplish. All classes are affected by it, squire and 
peasant alike. 

In the last two years, during which peace has reigned in the 
land, the spirits of the people have revived. Instead of talking 
treason in sulky-looking knots, the young men have taken 
again to dancing with the young women at the cross-roads on 
Sunday afternoons. The “ Patterne” has once more become 
popular. “ Patterne” is a corruption of the word patron, and 
primarily meant the day of the patron saint. Then it came to 
mean the dance on the festival day, and now is used of a dance 
on any holiday. The “Patterne” is held near villages or 
thickly populated townlands, and cross-roads are generally 
chosen, as allowing more space for the dancers. We can stroll 
out any fine Sunday afternoon, two miles in one direction, or 
three in another, and find fifty or sixty young men and women 
assembled on the road, dancing to a fiddle or concertina. The 
girls are, for the most part, dressed in stuff skirts and light 
blouses, with shawls over their heads, as is the custom of the 
country. The shawlis laid aside when they begin to dance. We 
are greeted with a simplicity and reality of manner which makes 
us feel truly welcome. Without the least hesitation or mauvaise 
honte, the young farmers and boatmen take off their caps and 
ask the ladies of our party: “Would you be pleased to 
dance, miss P” at the same time assuring them that they will 
“pass them through” the intricate sets. And so they do, 
with great spirit and accuracy, calling out such directions as, 
“Now, Captain, twirl your girl,” or “Swop your girl,” as 
seems necessary for the less instructed of our dancers. The 
polka and jig sets which they dance are exceedingly compli- 
cated, and it is not easy to join in them at once. They are 
very pretty and graceful dances, and would be a great im- 
provement on the “ kitchen lancers” of society. It is amusing 
to hear the young men apologising to their partners for the 
state of the high road, saying: “Indeed, then, there’s no 
spring in it to-day; it’s too much rain we’ve been having.” 
These sets have almost entirely taken the place of the national 








i 
jig. But special dances are got up for our benefit. Generally 
some old man has to be sent for who has learnt the jig 
in his youth. Perhaps there is a call for Dan Sullivan, ang 
a deputation is sent to his cottage hard by. After some 
persuasion, Dan appears, carrying his shoes in his hand, 
which he proceeds to put on with great deliberation, at the 
same time chaffing the young men about the size of their feet 
saying their shoes are like “baby’s coffins.” We make a 
ring, and the jig begins with great solemnity, only foy 
taking part in it. Dan dances with much grace and agility, 
the audience fixing eyes of envious appreciation on his 
feet, and now and then bursting into applause. When 
the jig is over, we begin to say good-bye, but they beg 
us to stay for at least another set. “It’s so seldom 
you come,” they say; “it’s too soon for you to he 
going; anyway, you must come again soon.” And so we 
leave them still dancing in the golden evening sunlight, 
What strikes us particularly is the extreme politeness of the 
young men to the girls of their own class. There is no elder 
man or woman present, no one above thirty or thereabouts 
(for, as soon as the jig is over, Dan disappears), yet the most 
perfect decorum prevails, not a rough word is heard, or a 
rough gesture seen. It is not surprising that a neigh. 
bouring farmer, speaking of the “ Patterne,” should say that 
he did not object to “ this open-air courting ” for his daughter, 
for one could not imagine a more innocent and healthy amuse. 
ment. The girls and “boys” are never to be seen going to 
the “Patterne” or leaving it in couples. The girls walk 
together, and do not join the “ boys” at all. 

It is just as well that these customs should be observed in 
a country where marriages are arranged more for the benefit 
of the farm than with regard to the affections of the young 
people. If the eldest son of a farmer marries what is called 
an “empty girl,” that is, a girl who has no fortune, that sonis 
frequently disinherited in favour of a younger brother. In 
these cases, the “empty girl” and her rash partner generally 
go and seek their fortunes in America. Second marriages 
are not looked on with much favour; one man by way of 
excuse for himself said: “ But, indeed, it was a very advanced 
girl that I married, for the sake of the children.” A glance 
at the “ advanced girl” explained the epithet as referring to 
her age, and not to her views. 

The tact and ingenuity displayed by the people in saying 
pleasant things is often very amusing. An old woman hearing 
from a lady that she had no children, and wishing to make 
the best of what in the eyes of a real Irishwoman is a mis- 
fortune almost amounting to a curse, said: “ You mustn't 
mind, dear, it’s the highest-up families that don’t have 
children.” On another occasion an old man, wanting to be 
polite and at the same time to convey the truth, said to the 
doctor who had asked him how he was: “ Oh, I’m greatly im- 
proved, thank you, doctor, as far as remaining stationary is 
concerned.” Sometimes the answers are unexpected and dis- 
appointing to the questioner, as when an American tourist, 
who was both a teetotaller and a Home-ruler, lately asked a 
railway porter what he thought about Home-rule. “ We'll 
drink nothing but whisky and porter then,” was the answe”. 
The American tried to impress on his mind the merits of 
Home-rule combined with cold water. But the only reply he 
could get was: “Divil a drop of water will I drink when we 
get Home-rule.” It would be humorous, if it were not so de- 
plorable, to hear all that the people expect Home-rule to 
bring them. They dream of a country flowing with porter and 
whisky, where the labourer will have no need to work, the 
farmer no rent to pay, the cattle-dealer no foreign compe- 
tition, and where the tradesmen will have protection,—a 
country in which there will be a millennium of “no Govern- 
ment at all,” to quote the words used a few years ago by an 
Irish Member to an audience of farmers in this same county. 


R. J. B. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPEctatTor.”} 
S1r,—While, by the wish of the family, and the approval of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, the outside arrange- 
ments on the occasion of Lord Tennyson’s funeral were 
placed in our hands, everything connected with the ordering 
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(pantie 
of the ceremony in the Abbey was naturally and necessarily 
in the bands of the Abbey authorities—We are, Sir, &e., 
MACMILLAN AND Co, 
Weare supposed, we believe, to have said that the arrange. 
ments in the Abbey were not good, but we intended no remark 
of the kind—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE BLACK POPE. 
[To THe Epitor OF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.” | 

Sin,—It is a mistake to say, as you say in your article 
of October 8th, on “'Tke Black Pope,” that the Jesuits have 
never been suspected of holding a secret faith of their own. 
Iremember, almost forty years ago, reading a pamphlet on 
the iniquities of the Jesuits, written by some English or Irish 
Protestant, in which it was asserted that they are secret 
Atheists. I do not quote this as if I believed it. The author 
went on to say that geology had been invented by the Jesuits 
in order to discredit the Bible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, October 17th. JOSEPH JOHN MuRPHY. 

[The pamphlet was a specimen of individual folly. The 
Templars were formerly accused of holding a secret faith, and 
subsequent research has proved that there was at least some 
evidence for the charge.—Ep. Spectator. | 


AN OPIUM EXPERIENCE. 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—As an old opium-eater, I have read with considerable 
interest “M.D.’s” letter in the Spectator of October 15th. 
The effects of opium vary to a considerable extent with the 
constitution and temperament of the consumer; but, judging 
from my own case, and from one or two others of which I 
have a pretty accurate knowledge, I should think that your 
correspondent’s experience is exceptional. 

I began to take opium when a very young man simply to 
gratify intellectual curiosity, and to “ burn with a hard gem- 
like flame ”—a@ la Walter Pater—and continued to do so for 
some twelve years, as “M.D.” says, “ because I liked it;”” but 
the evil results, though uncomfortable, were prosaic. My 
usual dose, though not extraordinarily large, exceeded 
“M.D.’s;” but I did not find it very difficult to take it 
intermittently, abstaining, for instance, two, three, and four 
days at a time. During the last two years of my opium 
career, I took it more frequently, generally five days a week, 
but never on a Saturday or Sunday, nor when I had a 
holiday, long or short; the fact is, it helped me to get 
through much dull work. Some time ago, finding it was 
injuring my digestion and nerves, and that the bad effect 
increased, while the comfortable one diminished, after a 
little seesawing, I determined to give up the habit. I did not 
find it necessary to walk into the summer night, nor to sing, 
rave, swear, pray, or weep. I certainly cannot remember much 
of the night, because I was asleep in bed; but although for 
several days after I had a hankering (it hardly amounted to a 
craving) for the drug, and felt dull and stupid, it did not 
require extraordinary strength of will to overcome it. Occa- 
sionally, especially if my system wants “tone,” I have a desire 
fora dose; but it is dissipated with a little effort and diversion 
of thought, and I never take it. It may be thought that my 
case is somewhat exceptional, and possibly it may be so in 
this respect,—that having acquired the opium habit, and 
deriving a good deal of sober pleasure from it, I was yet 
fortunate enough to have intervals of abstinence and to be 
able to limit the quantity, the one being probably the result 
of the other. I know two men who would find it very difficult 
to drop the practice, but, in my opinion, because they have 
taken such large and frequent quantities that the body craves 

for it. With me, the desire seems more moral than physical. 

Iam not going to defend opium-eating—it is undoubtedly 

injnrious—but I am convinced that on few subjects does there 
exist greater ignorance even among educated and well-informed 
men. We all know the terrible picture of the degraded and 
abandoned opium-eater. Speaking generally, he is the crea- 
tion of a lively imagination in the service of well-meant inten- 
tions. He may exist, but so do confirmed drunkards; it would 
be a mistake to confound the latter with the host of moderate 
consumers of alcohol. This is not the time for speaking of 
the pleasures and pains of opium; they have both been highly 
exaygerated. De Quincey has accurately described their 
character, but in his case, owing to peculiar circumstances, I 








think their degree was abnormal, and, so far as my experience 
goes, the average man feels them to a much less extent. The 
truth is, opium is like other stimulants,—we are all, probably, 
except for medical purposes, physically better without them 3 
but life is sometimes dull, and it is a matter of calculation 
whether the possibility or even certainty of shortening it bya 
few days should be allowed to outweigh the pleasure caused 
by the occasional and discreet use of stimulants. We may 
burn faster, but the flame gives more light. After all, the 
opium-eater will not kick his wife to death; a comfortable 
arm-chair and a volume of Rossetti will afford him a less 
exciting but more refined pleasure. I write anonymously 
for the reason that has influenced “ M.D.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
AN Ex-Opium Eater. 


GUINEVERE. 

(To tHe Eprror oF THE “* SpzcTator.’’] 
Sir,—Re your note to the letter on the name “ Guinevere” 
in the Spectator of October 15th—* Neither bas Jezebel ever 
been adopted, though it is Biblical,’—is not the common 
name Isabel, or Isabella, the English form of that name?—I 
am, Sir, &e., a kee 

[Even if the fact is correct, which we entirely doubt, the 
people who use this name do not know it.—Eb. Spectator. | 
THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

(To tae Eviror or tHe “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—When sailing in the Mediterranean in the spring of 


| 1854, one very stormy night, we were surprised to observe the 


rigging of the ship suddenly covered with swallows. They 
were on their journey to Europe, and being pressed by the 
storm, took advantage of our ship for the purpose of resting 
themselves; they came down into the cabin, and seemed to 
have no fear of the passengers, in some cases nestling in our 
sleeves and making themselves quite at home. On the 
morning of the following day, they all set off on their flight 
except one, which had received some slight injury ; and I was 
very much interested to observe that after two or three hours 
its mate came back in search of it. Towards the afternoon, 
when it had sufficiently recovered, the pair set off together.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Joun USHER. 
Norton, Ratho, Midlothian, October 6th. 





POETRY. 


PRAYER. 
I pray so ill Iam ashamed to pray ; 
And marvel oft can He who reigns on high 
Give heed to my poor inarticulate ery, 
Who, stammering, would my childish wants convey, 
Yet know not what to wish, nor how to say ; 
They seem such little selfish things that I 
Most care to ask of God’s great Majesty :— 
And, sighing thus, I went upon my way. 
Then, in a friend’s house, came his little boy 
And prattled to me, full of eager joy: 
But I, to construe baby-tongue unskill’d, 
The father’s face with questioning glances seann’d ; 
Then, smiling on his child with eyes love-fill’d, 
The father said, “ But J can understand.” 

W. WaALsHAM WAKEFIELD. 








ART. 
pee 
MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 
WHEN, at the close of the London season, the popular successes 
of the London playhouses are let loose upon provincial boards, 
there is a like discharge of pictures from the Academy and 
other exhibitions. The chief receivers of the miscellaneous 
flood are the galleries of Manchester and Liverpool. At 
Liverpool, there is evidence of a desire to have all sorts, good 
as well as bad,—though, since the entertainment is a popular 
one, the bad are naturally in huge predominance. At Man- 
chester, the artistic direction would appear to be slender 
indeed; and yet one or two pictures will be found among the 
painted rubbish of the year. Thus, in both galleries the lovely 
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Alpine landscapes of Mr. William Stott disturb the general 
effect of paintings supp'ied by weary tradesmen to satisfy a 
populace of all ranks and classes. At Liverpool, there is a 
striking intrusion of the New English Art Club; and a sound 
of giggling unfailingly conducts the visitur to the room where 
the Glasgow painters are hung. 

Now, to protest against the populace (which in this matter 
includes all who are uncultivated as to their eyes) being 


supplied with food convenient, would be churlish ; to protest | 
| burgesses as prophets in their own city. The exhibitions of 


against the tradesmen who supply it would be futile; the 
populace will always want it, will always get it, the tradesmen 
will always produce it. But what is inconvenient is the 
circumstance and prestige with which this rather discreditable 
business of supplying an appetite is conducted, and the con- 
sequent tendency to impose a vulzar taste and mean ideal on 
those fitted for better things. There must be, in spite of 
the ramifications of the ingenious South Kensington system 
for nipping art in the bud, a certain number of boys in 
every large town who are capable of becoming painters, 
a certain number of young people who have the instinct 
for understanding and enjoying painting. Now, no one 
who has come to know what painting is can fail to 
remember the blank dismay, the doubt and depression with 
which he first wandered through buge exhibitions of the things 
ealled pistures. The volume of consent that those dreary 
messes of piint were admirable, the unanimity of the appalling 
pieces of dullness hung in places of honour, the grave faces 
looking at them, the solemn things said about them, printed 
about them, the extent and complexity of the whole horrible 
pretence ‘and agreement, were of a nature to rebuk= and 
daunt an instinct hardly yet declared. At bottom, indeed, 
was a melancholy suspicion that here was nothing but 
a fresh section revealed of the lamentable conspiracy of 
the aged to make earth dull. Bat that suspicion only 
made revolt on one particular the more hopeless; and if 
before a canvas here and there the gloom lifted, it was 
only to close in doubly when it was ascertained that the work 
in question was a thing to shake the head over and shut the 
lips. Thusis youth oppressed by the organised timidity of 
the crowd; and, it may be added, by the misguided zeal of 
the philanthropist. How comic and how touching is this side 
of it when you come to think. Here is the wealthy donor 
who piously desires to elevate the people by means of Art. 
He thinks Art must elevate others because it does not amuse 
himself, that it is some sort of prayer-meeting. Or, again, 
there is the conscientious Town Councillor who would fain play 
the good citizen in this respect as in others, and let his fellow- 
townsmen have of the best in painting, even if the rates go 
up. But how to get the best ? How should he know? The 
palace is built, the palace is opened, the elevating guests are 
invited and installed,—conceive the result. It isasif a palace 
had been opened to display the art of singing, and, to meet 
the taste of the crowd, filled with a miscellaneous rabble of 
drawing-room amateurs and variety performers. They are 
limited, it is true, to dezorous subjects, it being, for a 
mysterious reason, supposed that, when a serio-comic sings a 
hymn, the result is something sacred. So when the painter 
announces: “My piece is about the Sonl,” or “My picture 
throbs with maternal feeling,” it is assamed that the per- 
formance is noble, though it may be the exact counterpart of the 
vulgar accent and gesture of the music-hall singer, or the inept 
articulation and affected grace of the drawing-room amateur. 
Into this jumble let shy youth enter. He passes with oppressed 
senses before the bawling and contortions of the well-placed 
performers, and his ear is greeted in some corner by the charm 
of a cultivated, beautiful voice. The voice may be singing about 
the simplest things, but in the accent that renders the simplest 
things magical, with that artist’s touch that can make all 
Nature seem to hang attendant on a trivial syllable. Youth 
hears, perhaps, but his senses are still wavering at the merey 
of formulas, and he is presently dragged off to listen to some 
Cockney disquisition on holy things. The vulgar flood bears 
him away, intellectual sophistications baffle his instinct, and 
by-and-by he is sent to school with the Academy picture held 
up before him for the worshipful end of his ambition. Happy 
for him if he ever unlearns that schooling! 


Is there any remedy against this tyranny? The only 
remedy is that there should be artists in a town, and that is a 
thing that cannot be accomplished by committee. But the 
example of Glasgow shows that, given the artists, given a 


rs 
local collector of good pictures for example, and given a 
determination on the part of the artists to withstand all the 
ways und works of the Academy, a rallying-point can be set 
up in a provincial town for the youthful talents of the place, 
and a stand made that will affect in time the cowardice of 
loc lopinion. The Glasgow artists were jeered at, no doubt, 
in Glasgow to begin with, but they were esteemed in Paris, in 
Munich, in London; the very Academy now opens grudging 
doors to them, and they return to their astonished fellow. 


the Glasgow Institute are artistic events; the exhibitions of 
Manchester and Liverpool merely more or less feeble echoes 
of London Galleries. 

Those Glasgow pictures differ in kind from most of the 
works round about them, and the simplest visitor sees go 
much. What is the difference? It is the radical differences 
between painting that is imaginative, and painting that ig 
poor photography. It consists in this, that the artist hag 
digested nature; that, instead of timidly walking round an 
object, making a try at it here, and a dab at it there, he has 
made up bis mind what he wants from the object, what in the 
object impresses or amuses him. Therefore, being thus clear, 
he can play with it, make an image out of it. He has formed 
for himself a clear image of a Tree, a Cow, a Field, a River; 
he takes of them a characteristic action and a pleasing 
colour pattern, and he plays with his images as a musician 
with notes. And this invention, this sport of fancy in 
the selection of the character and the action of the image, 
bring in the element of strangeness beside the element 
of likeness when a familiar scene is handled. Messrs, 
Henry and Hornel give us pastorals from Ayrshire, but they 
are also pastorals from Wonderland. That is what the 
puzzled citizen means when he says: “Those cows are like 
cows out of a Noah’s Ark.” Of course they are. The cows of 
a Noah’s Ark have more of the stuff of Art in them than the 
cows of Mr. Sidney Cooper. They are a trifle arrested in their 
forms, a thought too crude in colour; but they are unmis- 
takable cows, and gay, to boot ; they leave out the dullness 
which is all that Mr. Sidney Cooper takes, and have a legendary 
air like the strait garments of their companions, Shem, 
and Ham, and Japhet. So with the playthings in paint of 
more adult fancy. It is when the hand of the toy-maker 
moulds Nature into images, gay, grotesque, or pathetic, that 
we feel painting is a justified art; as in music sound is released 
from inordinate clamour, so is the clear, accordant image 
given off from the competitions of the visible. 

There would be plenty to say by way of criticism of those 
paintings if this were the moment; but the moral of the 
exhibition is too good to spoil. Let us congratulate Mr, 
Hornel on an old favourite, the girls in the wood of hyacinths; 
Mr. Henry on his laughing lady in the straw-hat; and Mr, 
Guthrie on his laudable efforts to get sunshine into his tea 
party. If Manchester and Liverpool wish to have anything 
as interesting of their own to show, the first thing is for some 
public-minded citizen to give them a good collection of modern 
pictures. They have bought pre-Raphaelites; but the pre- 
Raphaelites, curious as they always are, beautiful} in design 
as they sometimes are, will only appeal to one out of ten 
possible artists, and in colour and paint they are too 
often dreadful. Let the other nine see how the}world lcoks 
to Corot and Rousseau an1 Monticelli, to Mauve and Maris, 
to Manet and Whistler, to Degas and Riffaélli, to Monet and 
Pissaro, to Hokusai and Kunigasa. D. Ss. M. 








BOOKS. 


———— 

ANGELICA KAUFFMANN-* 

Why to the flood of memoirs which rises round;the modern 
reader add a life of Angelica Kauffmann? £ Do we not know 
enough of her through Mrs. Ritchie’s pleasant story of Miss 
Angel, and have we not sufficiently despised her faded paint- 
ing, of which there are such abundant specimens? The une 
expectedness of this volume attracts attention, and in its 
somewhat jejune accuracy it wins a new and serious sym- 
pathy for the Tyrolean girl who, before she was twenty-five, 
leaped to the crest of cosmopolitan fashion. As we see her in 
this book, she is a far more interesting figure than the 


* Angelicr Kanffmann : a B ography. By Frances;A. Gerard, London: Ward 
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the novel. The teal woman’s struggle to keep the 
ured path of duty through very dazzling, if some- 
bat fimsy, triumphs; her courage in humiliation, and 
t cheerfulness when her life seemed wrecked by a mis- 
eos the aftergrowth of charm and forbearance, all sanctified 
> extraordinary industry, have more interest for us than the 
embroideries of romance. 

More than in any other art, there are vicissitudes of 

taste in that of painting. Let us not be over sure that 
Miss Angel may not again be petted as she was by 
Reynolds, who gave her that pleasant name, and by the 
great Winckelmann, whose standards of the “ Pericletan age” 
remained to the last “ gods” of Miss Kauffmann’s “ idolatry.” 
She was a great deal more than the plaything of society: she 
wasa woman of undoubted genius, gifted with that enthusiasm 
of labour which is the backbone of genius; and, apart from the 
personal interest of her life, it reflects the many circles of 
Europe, in which she was a centre, perhaps in their best 
aspects. Born in 1741, and dying in 1807, she played a 
prilliant and innocent part in the artificial and polished 
world of Europe when the ugly facts of life were suppressed 
as far as possible, and when to please was the first of arts. 
If Miss Kauffmann were a proficient in it, it is but an added 
merit to her sterling virtues. Grace and sensibility were the 
first qualities demanded during her popularity, both in litera- 
ture and design. She obeyed the demand, and gave her shep- 
herds and nymphs and heroes much of the grouping and 
Greek type of beauty which Winckelmann had taught her to 
respect. Once more the axis of virtuosity may turn; and of 
one fact we may be certain, that the last word of taste has not 
been spoken. 

The cult of Bernardin de St. Pierre is reviving across the 
Channel; who can say how soon we may pass on from Barto- 
lozzi’s mezzo-tints of Miss Kanffmann’s drawings to her pic- 
tures? Winckelmann may, perhaps ought to be, once again 
the honoured teacber of Greek ideals, straight noses, and 
Olympian draperies. They, in their turn, were welcome to 
connoisseurs weary of the Dutch school. Shall we not, as the 
world goes round, violently react towards grace and tender- 
ness and “ flying brushes” over miles of canvas? Meantime, 
Angelica Kauffmann deserves a record, whatever Christie’s 
may decide about the value of her pictures. They have a 
distinction in their grouping, a grace of the Saturnian 
world, that is unmatched on Salon or Academy walls of our 
year. No one is likely to mistake the authorship of a good 
picture by Angelica, so strong is her individuality. What 
conduced to that individuality is interesting, and all the more 
that Rome and Winckelmann inspired her girlhood, and Goethe 
and Rome restored her serene courage when she had settled 
there some twenty years after her English trials. 


sheroine of 
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We have to find some fault with the revision of the author’s 
proofs. Errors of spelling are frequent, and certain inelegan- 
cies of style, meant, we imagine, to give it modern crispness ; 
but instances of “ forcible-feeble” writing jar occasionally on 
the ear. We have no notion what American “squabs and 
squabbesses” are. Why clip an ordinary phrase thus: “This 
rather poetic flight to one side”? Why should Titian ever be 
spelt Titiens ? Ina book meant to be an exhaustive study of so 
charming a product of pre-revolutionary society, there should 
be peculiar neatness and grace of workmanship. Angelica 
Kanffmann suggests the high-heeled elegance of a fine lady 
living in the highest fashion of Soho and Golden Square. 
“She shared,” says a contemporary writer, “with hoops of 
extra magnitude, toupees of superabundant floweriness, shoe- 
heels of vividest scarlet, and china monsters of superlative 
ugliness, the privilege of being the rage.” Her father was a 
self-made and very indifferent painter, and little more than a 
peasant of Schwartzenburg, a village in the Bregenzer Wald; 
but never did her following of distinguished admirers inter- 
fere with Angelica’s sweet devotion to him. 

Reminiscences of Wilhelm Meister arise as we travel with 
the Kauffmann family to Como. John Joseph and his wife 
Cléofe were conscious that their child was, even at nine, 
Phenomenal, and throughout his life Angelica was exploitée by 
her father, and after his death by her husband. At Como she 
had pleasant patronage from the cognoscenti, who then 
swarmed in every Italian town. Two years were spent there, 
and then two more at Milan, where principalities and powers 
vied in attention to the young girl of fifteen, who had even 
then a feminine charm of tende* grace and mobile beauty, 











enhanced by her piety and goodness. We recall no other 
instance of such extraordinary energy of labour in so soft 
and womanly a frame. Her gift of song made it a question 
whether she should be trained for an operatic career; but the 
family were devout Catholics, and shrank from the stage, at 
that time unblessed by Bishops. After the death of Angelica’s 
mother, she and her father returned to the Tyrol; bat now 
princely castles were open to them, Cardinals begged to be 
portrayed by the fascinating young genius, and she might 
well have been spoiled by adulation had she not resolved to 
study seriously in Italy. During a long halt in Florence, she 
received abundant commissions, yet she was but twenty- 
two when, afterwards, at Rome, the reserved and fastidious 
Winckelmann treated her with the respect due to a rising star 
in the artist world. Writing to his friend Franck, he says :— 

“Thave just been painted by a stranger, a young person of 
extraordinary merit. She excels in oils. Mine is a half-figure 
seated, and she has herself engraved it (i l'eau forte) as a present 
for me. This young girl is a Swiss; her father, who is likewise 
an artist, brought her to Italy when she was only a child, so 
that she speaks Italian as well as she does German. As for 
German, she speaks it as well as if she were born in Saxony. She 
expresses herself equally well in French and in English, and, in 
consequence of the latter, she paints the portraits of all the 
English in Rome. She sings so well that she stands comparison 
with our best virtuosi.” 
Winckelmann it was who inspired Angelica with “the senti- 
ment of past ages,” as it was then understood, however false 
to either Roman or Greek feeling. The artist gained her 
skill in grouping, and a certain distinction which pervades 
her ill-drawn figures, from her love of antique design. She 
succeeded, as it now seems incredibly, in her peculiar style, and 
if she were carried away by the temper of the day, she is not 
to be altogether blamed; wealth, fashion, and position lay in 
that direction of her genius, and they were probably even 
more valuable in her father’s eyes than in hers. Lady Went- 
worth, the modish wife of Mr. Murray, the English Minister 
at Venice, tempted her to England, then in love with all things 
Italian except what were the best. Most of our readers know 
what followed. Reynolds’s homage, royal patronage, and 
success in every form but that of happiness. The author does 
not think that Reynolds ever proposed to her, but he paintedher 
with an appreciative eye in the portrait given at page forty- 
three of this volume, as she did him, but without the same 
success, if we are to judge by the engraving at p. 123. 
The procession of beaux and fine ladies, Academicians 
and Royalties, through her studio, is a “society journal ” in 
itself from 1766 to 1781, when she travelled slowly back to 
Rome with her father and her elderly and austere bridegroom, 
Antonio Zucchi. During that period her life had been a 
sadder and more serious on2 than Mrs. Ritchie has described. 
The tragedy of her marriage by fraud to a servant of Connt 
Frederick de Horn, who personated his master, is greater in 
the simple statements of this biography than the novelist’s 
art left it; indeed, her life had pain in it almost unsuited to 
English fiction, which is for the most part as unreal as were 
Mrs. Kauffmann’s pictures. As a tender and honourable 
woman, however, she bore the marring of her life, and no 
doubt labour was her friend, as it always‘is to those who suffer 
the more intimate troubles of daily existence. It is diffienlt 
to believe that one hand could have executed all she did. 
During a round of visits in Ireland, and while Lord Townshend 
was Viceroy, the number of portraits, the ceilings, the panels, 
the chimney-pieces she left there prove her fertility of inven- 
tion. Possibly Bartolozzi, who began his career in Dublin, may 
have been fired by Angelica’s example. His most beautiful 
engravings are after her, and the Latouche ffamily, among 
others in Ireland, have fine collections of the joint productions 
of the sympathetic artists. She had never benefited by study 
from the nude, which the feeling of the day forbade to women. 
Yet she and Miss Moser were elected to the first list of 
Academicians, and among the hundred and thirty-six pictures 
of their first Exhibition, she painted four immense canvases, 
and in every succeeding one, even for years after she had left 
England, she was largely repres:nted. How highly she ranked 
among artists is proved by Boydell’s commission to paint two 
subjects for his Shakespeare gallery. There are qualities in 
her work which rescue it from the wholesale condemnation of 
modern taste. 

Sobered by much trial from her first raptures of success, 
and now forty years old, Angelica consented to her fath:1’s 
wish that she should marry Antonio Zucchi, who had always 
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been her austere mentor, but who seems to have waited 
patiently for the death of Brandt, the swindler who had counter- 
feited Count de Horn. There was little sentiment in her heart 
but that of fidelity and duty to her father and to her friend. 
Immediately after the marriage, they went to Venice for her 
father’s health. A larger circle of more important admirers than 
ever gave her orders for yet bigger pictures. The Emperor of 
Austria, the Czarina Catherine commanded vast canvases. The 
Royalties of Naples not only ordered portraits during a visit she 
paid them, but required from her affection also. Nothing, how- 
ever, could finally prevent her return to Rome, the goal of all 
her plans. There the same homage from all that were most 
distinguished was hers, and she was known by the title, 
“Mother of the Arts.” Her husband, after her father’s 
death, worked her yet more hardly as her commissions multi- 
plied. ‘She was at her easel as day broke, and, with only 
space for a simple meal, continued till the light failed; ” “she 
gave a certain portion of her time to religious exercises, 
being of a most devout turn of mind; and she would occa- 
sionally visit the antiquities of the city, or go for a few hours 
into the country.” Goethe, during his stay at Rome, was 
under her charm, and we wish that some record of their con- 
versation had been preserved. But in his letters home he 
wrote of Angelica: ‘‘ She is so dear, so good tome. T go often 
to her, especially when Iam in a thoughtful mood, and have 
no one to whom I can open my mind.” “Her feeling of the 
beautiful is so profound, and she is so inconccivably modest,” 
be writes in another passage. The great German read his 
works to her, and consulted her about them; and if she had 
been free, he would have married her, though she was forty- 
seven when he first met her. Wieland and Herder were 
equally attracted by “ Mrs. Kauffmann Z.,” as she signed her- 
self; and all who knew and loved her were of one voice in 
praise of her most womanly and pure character. “She could 
not paint a villain,” Goethe said; “her works are the outcome 
of a lovely imagination, a pure soul,—for the rest, she is 
mistress of her pencil, excels in colouring, which is much 
appreciated here.” 

Zuechi died in 1793, and revolution and French invasion 
broke up her life, but she met respect from the Generals of 
the Directory. Her solitude, her patience and generosity, 
and unfailing sweetness in every circumstance, increased the 
regard of all who came in contact with her to the last. She 
died in 1807, full of honour, and her funeral was said to have 
been only equalled in artistic magnificence by that of Raphael. 
Canova led the mourners, and her bust was placed in the 
Pantheon. And what remains? Not merely the immense 
production of ber brush, though that has a value not perhaps 
sufficiently appreciated just now, but the example of a noble 
character, perhaps the noblest among those women who have 
been artists: a character equal in its faith and courage to 
meet the worst tragedy that can befall a woman, and to pass 
blamelessly through the glittering comedy of the last century. 
We think that whoever takes to heart the story of Angelica 
Kauffmann’s career, must find his respect for women and art 
equally increased, and his affection, if not his approval, gained 
for much of her work. 


SIR GEORGE GREY’S BIOGRAPHY.* 

To write the life of a man still living is always a work of 
difficulty, and it becomes all the more difficult when the subject 
of the biography has throughout a long period filled a public 
station, and for good or ill has associated his name with acts 
upon which, as yet, time has not set its seal. Sir George Grey’s 
career is one of so varied a character—it has aroused so much 
controversy and exhibited so strong an individuality—that it 
is no easy task to judge of it impartially. 

The authors of these volumes have made no attempt to do 
so. Their narrative from the first page to the last is, with 
scarcely an exception, one unbroken eulogy of their hero, and 
an equally outspoken denunciation of those who have objected 
to his policy. That the home Government was always wrong 
when it differed from Sir George Grey is an article of faith 
maintained with unwavering persistence. The enthusiasm of 
the Messrs. Rees is, therefore, more conspicuous than their 
wisdom. They write, it nec not be doubted, with honesty of 
purpose, and have apparently mauc every effort to be correct 
in the statement of facts; but they write ith the prejudice 
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of admirers rather than with the moderation of historiang, 
Much diffuse and useless rhetoric is expended on the landa. 
tion of Sir George, and the style in which it is uttered may be. 
estimated from the following brief passage, a specimen of 
numberless similar efforts on a larger scale :— 

“In Grey’s estimation, power and authorit re 
to an a He coveted aein control ear a 
widening of his influence, he could accomplish more. The end he 
toiled for was the greatest good of all...... To him, power 
was to be desired because it enabled him to defend the Weak, to: 
succour the distressed, to teach the ignorant, to set free the slayo 
to raise the fallen, to humble the oppressor, and to establish 
liberty on a broad and substantial base. And he always per- 
tinaciously strove for the highest good possible in the line of his 
various efforts. In education, in philanthropy, in public and social 
reforms, in politics, in science, and in religion, he always tried to. 
scale the farthest heights. In all, his goal was the very last ste 
that human reason and human fortitude might reach, the loftiest 
pinnacle that the sons of men might scale.” 

As we have already said, the time has not yet come to judge. 
with entire fairness of Sir George Grey’s remarkable career, 
but we know enough to recognise in him a man endowed with. 
moral and intellectual gifts of a high order, and a will stron 2 
enough to carry him through difficulties that seemed well-nigh 
insuperable. In action he was never weak, and was, indeed, go. 
bold as to be regarded as a dangerous man by his superiors in 
office. When in New Zealand, he on one occasion suspended the 
operation of an Act of Parliament; when, as Governor of the 
Cape, he heard of the Indian Mutiny, he stopped some transports 
which were carrying troops to Lord Elgin to act in conjunction 
with the French in China, and required the officers “command. 
ing the various vessels to report themselves at Calcutta, leaving 
upon them the responsibility of refusing.” The officers re. 
quested his command in writing; it was given, and this timely 
aid, in the judgment of Lord Malmesbury, probably saved 
India. On another occasion he despatched a German Legion 
to India without authority; and “although this bold act of 
Sir George’s drew from Ministers a sharp acknowledgment, 
containing a covert threat, not only of censure, but of punish. 
ment, so valuable had been the reinforcements, and so warm 
was the gratitude expressed by the Bombay Government, that 
the matter was allowed peacefully to drop.” 

It is interesting to follow the career of a man who has the 
sound English virtue of deeming nothing impossible which 
he considered to be right. In very early life he showed the 
masterfulness of purpose that has distinguished him allalong, 
At twenty-four, Lieutenant Grey was placed in command of a 
party to explore the interior of North-Western Australia, and 
the finest qualities of his nature were displayed in that perilous 
expedition. On his return, he was appointed Resident at King 
George’s Sound, where he showed conspicuous ability in the 
art of dealing with savage tribes. By this time he had made 
his mark, and the Government recognised thet Grey, who 
had just received his commission as Captain of the 83rd 
Regiment, was a man of no common order. At the age 
of twenty-eight, he was appointed Governor of South Aus. 
tralia, a Colony which, owing to maladministration, was 
at that time in the utmost confusion. This was in 1841. 
The Colony had been made well-nigh bankrupt by the reckless 
extravagance of the Administration, and by an attempt to 
carry out the Wakefield theory, which in so many ways re- 
stricted the freedom of the Colonists. Comparing Wakefield’s 


theories with the views held by Captain Grey, the authors. 


say :— 
“The two men regarded the question of emigration from oppo- 
site points of the compass. Grey looked upon the Colonies as the 
rightful heritage of succeeding generations, and the future home 
of millions of the British poor. Wakefield regarded them as 
mines of wealth, to be exploited by the powerful governing classes 
for their own benefit. Grey’s chief aim in life was to extend the 
blessings of these new lands as widely as possible, and to lay the 
foundations of the young communities in justice, wisdom, and 
constitutional freedom. Wakefield’s object was to reproduce in 
the nascent states the class-distinctions, the inequalities and 
the social barriers which fetter popular liberty in older countries.” 


On the large question opened up in these words, it would be 


out of place to enter here ; but it will suffice to show Captain 


Grey’s attitude towards the Constitution of his own country 
to say that, in later years (and his opinions seem to have been 


the same in youth and age), he looked to the United States- 


rather than to England “ to vindicate the claims of universal 
justice and the blessings of universal liberty.” 

The four years spent in South Australia are pronounced @ 
triumphant success, and that they were so regarded by the 
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Government is proved by Grey’s transference to New Zea- 
jnd at a highly critical juncture, in which he had to show 
his courage as a soldier before exercising his power as a civil 
ruler. The story of our treatment of the Maoris is one that 
no Englishman can read with complacency ; but in Grey’s con- 
duct there is nothing to regret. As a soldier, he acted with 
vigour; as a statesman, with a just regard for the interests 
of the natives, many of whom became his most faithful 
friends. One of the most daring acts of his life, and perhaps 
his most valuable achievement, belongs to this period. He 
declined to accept, as we have already said, a Constitution 
passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1846, which, among 
other evils, would have practically abrogated a treaty upon 
which the natives relied; and so convincing did his reasons 
prove, that the English Government not only suspended its 
own Act for five years, but allowed the Governor to form a 
Constitution himself. He did so, and his Act was sanctioned 
by the Imperial Parliament. “The form of government for 
New Zealand, as left perfect and complete by Earl Grey on 
his retirement from office in 1852, was the work of Sir George 
Grey, and to his correspondence and his suggestions some of 
the best features of the Canadian Constitution owe their 
existence.” To his active mind, the New Zealand Colonists 
also owe the Church Constitution, which was praised and 
adopted by Bishop Selwyn. 

When, after seventeen years of Colonial service, Grey ended 
his first Government of New Zealand, in 1853, he could look 
pack upon the period spent in the Colony with entire satis- 
faction :— 

“Sir George Grey found New Zealand in a position of imminent 
peril ; he left it in perfect safety. He came to it at the crisis of 
a savage war, he left it in profound peace. On his arrival from 
South Australia, it was bankrupt in finance ; on his departure for 
England, it was solvent and flourishing. The native tribes which, 
in 1845, had been in a state of rebellion, had not only been subdued 
by skill and arms, but had become willing and loyal servants ef 
the Crown. They had learned the value of education, industry, 
and peace.” 

And the writers consider that, if Sir George’s policy had been 
pursued, in all human probability no native war would ever 
afterwards have been waged in New Zealand. 

Grey had not been long in England before the troubled 
state of affairsin the Cape Colony needed a strong man at 
the helm, and he was accordingly requested to accept the 
Governorship. Although frequently thwarted by the 
Colonial Office in the methods he adopted, his govern- 
ment of Cape Town was wise and far-seeing. He con- 
ciliated the English settlers, and he conciliated the natives. 
Even Grey, however, could not always have his own way. 
At a great gathering of Kaffirs, Sir George noticed the 
women wearing a large number of brass ornaments on their 
legs. He pointed out the folly of wasting their wages in such 
an extravagant way; but was answered by one of the chiefs, 
who rose and told the Governor that he must remember there 
were limits to human power. ‘“ Rest content, O great chief,” 
said he, “‘ with what you have accomplished. You have made 
us pay taxes. You have made our people work. These things 
we thought could never be. But think not you can stop 
women wearing ornaments. If you try to do this,O Governor, 
you will most surely fail.” 

Sir George had been always in favour of Colonial federa- 
tion, and, when in New Zealand, cherished the splendid dream 
that all the vast groups of islands in the South Pacific should 
be placed under the English flag. As Governor of the Cape, 
he advocated a federation of the South African provinces be- 
fore the Cape Parliament, without authority from Downing 
Street, and was therefore ordered by Sir E. B. Lytton to 
surrender his Government and return to England. Those 
were days of slow communication between South Africa and 
England, and Grey, on reaching home, found that there had 
been a change of Ministry, and a reversal of the order for his 
return; the Queen, who had deprecated his removal, having 
herself, it is said, suggested the reappointment to the Premier. 
Upon returning to Cape Town, in 1860, he was received with 
the warmest enthusiasm, and during the brief period of his 
Government, some admirable and permanent work was accom- 
plished. In 1861, he was requested by the Government to 

resume his old position in New Zealand, and accepted the 
call, according to the biographers, in direct opposition to his 
own interest, since the Governor-Generalship of Canada had 
been promised him at the expiration of his Government in 
South Africa. It was Sir George Grey’s fortune to have his 








ability ‘recognised in times of difficulty, and to be ignored or 
reprimanded when success had crowned his efforts. The 
mode in which he was dismissed from his second Governor- 
ship of New Zealand, in 1867, was not creditable to 
the Ministry; but it must be always remembered that 
Grey’s daring independence made him a _ troublesome 
official. As an absolute ruler of New Zealand, he would have 
governed the island well. On returning to England, he 
showed his independence of party by urging in every way 
the value of the Colonies to England, at a time when the 
theory of the Manchester school on the subject was largely 
in the ascendant. He showed it less wisely by arguing in 
favour of Home-rule for Ireland, because, forsooth, it was 
found good for a Colony thousands of miles distant from 
our shores. He failed to see that the union of England and 
Ireland is geographically imperative. But a politician who 
has spent his life abroad in newly made Colonies is rarely able 
to understand the position of a country like England, which 
exists under such totally different conditions. It is note- 
worthy that, in his paper Constitution for Ireland, which 
receives the most extravagant eulogium from his bio- 
graphers, Sir George finds no difficulty in a question 
which Mr. Gladstone once said it passed the wit of man to 
solve. ‘‘ Let them leave in the British Parliament,” he writes, 
“the Irish Members as at present, but. without power to 
speak or vote upon any such question as the State Legislature 
sitting in Dublin is competent to legislate upon.” The authors, 
in their over-strained style, observe that “ perhaps no mind in 
the world had thought out the question of local self-govern- 
ment so deeply as that of Sir George Grey.” 

It is Sir George’s good fortune, after a stormy but nobly 
self-sacrificing life, to spend his latter days with all that 
should accompany old age. The time has not yet come 
properly to estimate his position as a statesman; but as a 
man of large intellectual attainments, of high Christian prin- 
ciples, of inflexible uprightness, and of stern devotion to duty, 
there can be no doubt that the verdict passed in his favour 
by contemporaries will be also that of posterity. Sir George 
Grey has failed in many ways, but never because his motives 
were selfish, or his aims open to moral censure. 





BASTIEN LEPAGE.* 

IN arrangement, this book is a species of funcral procession. 
First comes on as chief mourner M. André Theuriet. From 
him we have a relation of the acts and works of the dead, a 
pleasing enough account of a lovable character. Then follows 
Mr. George Clausen as panegyrist, and the part falls naturally 
to him, as the most distinguished English follower of the 
master. But if Mr. Clausen comes to praise, Mr. Sickert 
comes to bury, and he plays the part of undertaker in the most 
vigorous fashion. Last, there are certain death-wailings over 
that reputation-widow of Bastien Lepage, Marie Bashkirtseff. 
These rites of Suttee are ably superintended by Miss Mathilde 
Blind, whose friendly innocence allows her to speak the éloge 
over that ambitious art-student with the necessary conviction. 
For M. Theuriet’s records, readers may be referred to the book 
itself, the notice here being limited to the critical sections. 

Mr. Clausen, in his part of eulogist, is somewhat hesitating 
and confused. He gets into difficulties over what is really a 
matter of classification, not seeing clearly the bearings 
of what he himself states as to the nature of Bastien 
Lepage’s work, that it was open-air portraiture. The 
points which he singles out for praise are novelty of 
subject and impersonal detachment of treatment. Now, 
under the head of novelty, the facts may be stated thus. 
What Bastien Lepage did was to paint open-air por- 
traits of peasants on the scale of the portraits of people of 
another class that had been customary in the studio. So far, 
then, from his procedure being a complete break with tradition, 
as Mr. Clausen says, it was simply a translation of a well- 
known type of painting into new terms. For the gentleman 
or lady was substituted the peasant; for the wall and curtain 
or vague of paint was substituted the field or wood; and for 
the arrangement of light or shadow through windows, the 
grey, diffused light of out-of-doors. There was novelty, 
certainly, in the translation; it was a recombination of the 


* Jules Bastien Lepage and his Art. ‘A Memoir,” by André Theuriet ; “Jules 
Bastien Lepage as Artist,”’ by George Clausen, A.R.N I.; ‘‘ Modern Realism in 
Painting,” by Walter Sickert, N.E.A.C.; “A Study of Marie Bashkirtseff,”’ by 
Mathilde Blind. Illustrated with Reproductions of Bastien Lepage’s and Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s Works. London: Fisher Unwin, 1892. 
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material of the old portrait-painting and the newer land- 
scape; but to describe it as a complete over-turning of 
old conventions, a revolution of attitude, a revelation of 
the fact that there is beauty everywhere, is to make 
too much of a change of format. All these things are possible 
with an old, and do not necessarily follow from the adoption 
of a new, format. Mr. Clausen in one passage recognises that 
Bastien Lepage’s pictures are portraits, but in the second 
point that he makes, he seems to lose hold of the implication 
of this fact. He praises the painter for a “ Shakespeare-like” 
standing apart from his characters; he does not “comment 
upon them,” “ avoids giving his mental image of them,” gives 
no clue as to his thoughts about them. But all that this 
seems to come to is that, once more, Bastien Lepage 
was a portrait-painter, and, like all portrait-painters, was 
engaged in producing, not figures to illustrate a thought 
of his own, but impressions of the personality before 
him. We certainly do not know “ what he [the subject of the 
picture] is going to say,” but neither do we in the case 
of other portraits, nor in the case of the person who sits 
for them. At one moment Mr. Clausen holds up this general 
fact about portraits as pointing to an extraordinary power on 
Bastien Lepage’s part; at another, he is inclined to think it a 
weakness, because there is something inconclusive in a picture 
that does not convey a strong personal view on the part of the 
artist. This doubt occurs to him on comparing the work 
of his subject with that of J. F. Millet, to whom he traces 
the choice of peasant figures. Millet, as he puts it, ex- 
presses his “subject ;” Lepage forgets his “ subject ” in the 
person he is painting. This is an elementary confusion over 
aword. If the “subject” of the two were the same,—that is 
to say, if the subject of Lepage’s picture were the picture 
that Millet would have made of the same materials, then he 
forgets his subject. But why should it be ?—his subject is not 
the same. Mr. Clausen is, no doubt, haunted by the rough 
classification of “subject-picture” and “ portrait,” in which 
“portrait” means a person painted, and “subject” an action 
painted. Now, as he has himself said, Lepage paints portraits 
—persons doing things, that is, not things being done by per- 
sons—and therefore his subject is the person, not, as with 
Millet, the action. The difference is one of focus. Millet 
paints his peasant at such a distance or on such a scale, and 
with so general a treatment, that we are not introduced 
to the person, the individual; who is taken up just so 
far as to act illustration to the painter’s mood in regarding 
the whole scene. Bastien Lepage says: ‘ Let me go nearer; 
let me see his face. And the man, seen near at hand, 
is not likely to be an illustration of one’s own mood, as he 
might be in the middle distance. Millet, then, is well within 
his right in making a gloomy pastoral of the general view 
of the peasant; Bastien Lepage equally so in rendering him 
close at hand. The only mistake would be to mix the two. 
Mr. Sickert’s essay on “Modern Realism in Painting” 
turns on a comparison of the same men, Millet and Lepage. 
Of the application of his argument to them, there will be 
something to say presently. But, first, justice must be done 
to the admirable incisiveness and wit of its exposition. It is 
tempting to quote, but it is necessary to condense. His point 
is the difference in kind between the aim and method of the 
slender line of real painters, and those of the multitude in 
schools and exhibitions. Pictures, as he says, purport to 
represent, for the most part, events or effects that are 
in their nature essentially transitory and fleeting. Nature 
will not sit. You cannot, by taking a canvas into the 
open, or by any resolution or patience, copy on the 
spot a thing that is over before you have well begun. The 
only method is to observe, and observe till your memory is 
so stored with the essentials of the scene, fortified by such 
summary notes of movement and effect as is possible on the 
spot, that you know, and could paint your pictures by heart. 
But what, on the other hand, does the open-air-ist do? 7 He is 
forced to give up all those times of day or kinds of weather 
when the light is shifting; limit himself to grey mid-day 
weather ; forego complicated scenes of action for those in 
which there is only one figure, and that, preferably, at rest ; 
or, if he attempts to portray action, he must have a model who 
will freeze into a pose in which he turns the action into still- 
life, and so can be laboriously copied. The resulting copy is a 
sham piece of realism, because you miss the essential fact, 
which was the movement, and gain only the unessential, the 
exact shape of the patches on the clothes, and so forth. 


i 

All this may be readily agreed to, and might, with advan. 
tage, be preached to all Art-students. But what abont the 
application? Millet and Lepage are chosen to illustrate the 
two kinds of work, that of the artist and that of the Photo. 
realist, and the illustrations are strained to cracking point 
That Millet had a masterly grip of the essentials in the com. 
position of a picture, and a considerable power of observation 
of action and effect, is true; but to say that he “held ip the 
hollow of his hand the secrets of light and life and movement, 
the secrets of form and colour,” is immensely to overstate, 
Nor, granting the truth of Mr. Sickert’s contention as to the 
necessary method of studying other subjects, is Bastien 
Lepage’s method of working at his own necessarily cop. 
demned. For, by hypothesis, he is a portrait-painter of 
figures in repose, with a grey open daylight to replace the 
north light of the studio, and an arrangement of fields and 
trees to replace one of walls and curtains. To a Degas belong 
the subjects of Degas, and no one will be able to cope with 
him who has not his rare endowment of observation ang 
memory. But a very good painter may be unable to draw 
from memory, and there remains for him the field of por: 
traiture of figures in repose. 

The actual merit of Bastien Lepage’s work is another 
matter. Mr. Clausen admits that the “Joan of Arc” suffered 
when exhibited side by side with pictures in which the general 
effect had been better maintained over the mass of detail, 
Time certainly does not confirm the effect of freshness that 
the pictures had at first,—the flesh seems browner than of 
old, and the fact that the method of the painting has been 
reduced by copyists to a mannerism of planes and accents 
and brush-marks, proves it of a different order from that of 
the inimitable masters. But it would be grudging to deny 
to the painter a considerable merit in pictorial design—the 
black-and-white study in this volume, “The Hayfield,” would 
alone prove it—a decorative idea in his grey-green reduction 
of Nature, and a sense for character in such portraits as “ Pas 
Méche,” “ Les Foins,” and “ Le Pére Jacques.” 





OLD CHELSEA.* 

CHELSEA, which was once a rural village famous for its sweet 
air, now forms a portion of the great “ Wen,” the growth of 
which Cobbett long ago deplored. Yet, like Kensington and 
Hampstead, two of the most famous of London suburbs, it 
has an interesting history of its own; and this has been told 
by Mr. Beaver with a skill that it would be difficult to praise 
too highly. The memorials of the parish form a significant 
chapter in the social history of the eighteenth century, and 
asa record of that period, it may be well to review these pages, 
premising, at the same time, that we shall not refrain occa- 
sionally from a backward or forward glance when the subject 
suggests it. Looking for a moment, with Mr. Beaver’s help, at 
Chelsea in the days of the Tudors, we learn that it was then an 
aristocratic suburb, one of the noblest names associated with 
it being that of Sir Thomas More, whose monument may still 
be seen in the old church. He came to live there in 1520, and 
left it fourteen years later for the prison and the scaffold. 
Spenser—according to Mr. Beaver, who does not give his 
authority for saying so—“ was also often at Chelsea, visiting 
his friend, Sir Arthur Gorges.” Lord Burleigh resided there; 
and, in the century following More’s death, there lived in the 
new manor-house, “ Katherine Parr, Princess Elizabeth, the 
Lady Anne of Cleves, the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, the 
scheming Lord Admiral Seymour, and the brave Lord Howard, 
created Earl of Nottingham.” 

Old Chelsea was a spot eminently favoured by Nature. 
According to Madame D’Arbley, it was proverbially salu- 
brious, and when the noblemen or citizens of London were ill, 
they were accustomed to go thither for a change. Mr. Beaver 
states that it was also a favourite resort of bathers, and that 
“there still lives an old lady whose grandfather made a com- 
fortable living by taking bathers out to the favoured spots.” 
Not only was Chelsea a fashionable resort of men of rank, 
many of whom made it their home, but the amusements of the 
place attracted visitors of every class. Who has not heard 
of Ranelagh, the rival, and more than the rival, of Vauxhall, 
which was visited by the gravest and gayest of mankind— 
by Walpole and the learned Mrs. Carter, by Fielding and 
Smollett, by Fanny Burney and Dr. Johnson, by Goldsmith and 
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— 
by Ch esterfield ? So fond, indeed, was the Earl of the place, 
that he ordered all his lettera to be addressed there. When 
| first entered Ranelagh, said Johnson, “it gave an expan- 
gion and gay sensation to my mind, such as I never experienced 
anywhere else ; * but he adds that it went to his heart to 
consider that there was not one in all that brilliant circle 
who was not afraid to go home and think. In 1744, two 
years after Ranelagh was opened, Walpole wrote that it had 
totally beaten Vauxhall. ‘Nobody goes anywhere else,— 
everybody goes there.” For many years the gardens were in 
high favour with the fashionable world, and men of letters, 
too, loved the place well; but Mr. Beaver has made an odd 
mistake in saying that it delighted Addison, who died twenty- 
three year’s before Ranelagh was in existence. Vauxhall 
Gardens, which were opened in the seventeenth century, were 
not closed until the middle of our own; but Ranelagh ceased 
to exist in 1804, and “nothing remains to recall the gaiety 
and dissipation of the past but a solitary hook fastened to an 
old tree, and once used for the lamps that illuminated the 
nightly revels.” 

Cremorne House and its Park had at one time a name 
of high repute in the records of Chelsea. Lady Cre- 
morne, the friend of Queen Charlotte and of Mrs. Carter, 
left a pleasant memory behind her; but few pleasant 
memories are attached to the gardens which, from 1845 
to 1877, made the name notorious. And yet it may be 
fairly questioned whether Ranelagh, despite the high- 
bred folk who found entertainment there, was really a 
more respectable place of amusement than Cremorne. The 
nation, it may be hoped, is mure truly moral than in the 
eighteenth century; it is certain that it is more sensi- 
tive to the claims of public morality. Among the at- 
tractions of Chelsea in its village days must be reckoned 
its far-famed Bun-house, whose praises were sounded by 
Swift, and which enjoyed the more valuable patronage of 
two Monarchs. George III., according to Mr. Beaver, par- 
ticularly delighted in the house, and on one occasion presented 
the proprietor with a half-gallon mug in silver, with five 
guineas in it. Alas! the glory of the old Bun-house has 
departed; no longer are two hundred thousand buns sold 
there on a Good Friday, the museum connected with it was 
sold in 1839, and the site is now covered with houses. 
Another well-known place of resort was Don Saltero’s Coffee- 
house and Museum, about which Steele discourses in the 
Tatler; while in later days it was visited by Franklin. 
Throughout the last century it maintained its reputation, but, 
like so many relics of Old Chelsea, it has left no mark behind 
it, and the site is occupied by No. 18 Cheyne Walk. 

The literary and artistic associations of Chelsea are more 
than can be noticed, however briefly, in the space at our com- 
mand. It was the home in his happy bachelor days of 
Addison, and there lived Shaftesbury of the “ Characteristics,” 
until “the great smoak” drove his asthmatic lordship to 
Hampstead. Steele had at one time a house at Chelsea by 
the water-side. Swift lodged there, and paid, as he tells 
Stella, 63. a week “for one silly room with confounded coarse 
sheets and an awkward bed.” For awhile, Swift’s great friend 
Arbuthnot lived at Chelsea as physician to the Hospital; and 
Atterbury, dearer to Pope than to Swift, had a house near 
the river. The Bishop, as Mr. Beaver reminds us, could use 
strong language. Stung by the remark that he deserved to 
be thrown to the lions, he called Lord Cadogan (whose 
family name, by-the-way, still lives in Chelsea) “a big, bad, 
bold, blustering, bloody, blundering booby.” From 1723 to 
1746, Sir Robert Walpole made Chelsea his summer residence, 
and Lady Walpole had a grotto constructed in the grounds. 
The place was dear to Horace, who calls it “ my poor favourite 
Chelsea ;” and so it was to Pope’s “ Lady Mary,” who “spent 
part of her girlhood at Chelsea with ‘her beloved Aunt 
Cheyne.’ ” 

Coming nearer to our own time, the number of notabilities 

increases. In Upper Cheyne Row, Leigh Hunt lived for seven 

years, and found, he writes, the air from the river so re- 
freshing, and “the quiet of the ‘No thoroughfare’ so full of 
repose, that, although our fortunes were at their worst, I felt 
for some weeks as if I could sit still for ever embalmed in the 
silence.” To Chelsea came, some years later, a man of far higher 
mark than this accomplished essayist and poet. Whatever 
may be the ultimate place among men of letters allotted to 
Carlyle, he will be always associated with the house in Cheyne 





Row, and ‘be known as the Chelsea Sage. Mr. Beaver says 
that it is probable he first saw the place when visiting Leigh 
Hunt in 1832; but, on the next page, we read that Hunt did 
not leave the noise and dust of the New Road for Chelsea 
until 1833. Several trivial errors of this kind occur in these 
Memorials, and the book will need a careful revision when a 
second edition is called for. 

The greatest of English landscape-painters has also linked 
his name to Chelsea :— 

“* Beyond Lindsey Row,” Mr. Beaver writes, “is a humble little 

house almost covered with ivy, next but one to a small tavern 
called the‘ Aquatic Stores,’ the present goal of Doggett’s Coat-and- 
Badge Race. The road has been raised considerably in recent 
years, so that this cottage and its neighbour have a quaint, sunken 
appearance. Here came Turner, the great landscape-painter, in 
the weariness of his old age, to escape the importunities of over- 
zealous admirers. Every one knows the story of his coming, of 
his offer of a roll of bank-notes for reference, of his adoption of 
the landlady’s name, and of the irreverence of little Chelsea 
Philistines, who shouted ‘Puggy Booth’ and ‘Admiral Booth’ 
after him as he trod the Chelsea streets. It is all pointedly told 
by Thornberry (sic). Above the house may be seen a small iron 
balustrade, put there for, or by, Turner, who often went on the 
roof to sketch. Nearly opposite, in Battersea parish church, with 
its green, copper spire, is the window which Turner also used as 
a point of vantage. In those days, the scene was nothing like as 
grimy and sordid as it now is. Pleasant fields with wooded back- 
ground, groups of cattle, quiet villas, here and there a barge un- 
loading,—such were the scenes on either bank. Towards evening 
‘the lovely English half-haze’ steeped everything in a mystic, 
elusive beauty enchanting enough to tempt evena Turner. The 
change to belching chimneys, hideous warehouses, and dirty 
wharves is sad enough, but even yet at eventide one can imagine 
the blotted beauty.” 
Writing of Turner, we think of his great critic and eulogist, 
Mr. Ruskin, who, although never a resident in Chelsea, has 
very characteristically associated his name with the place. 
The National Society has a College in the King’s Road for 
the training of schoolmistresses; and there a Queen of the 
May is chosen annually by popular vote, who “ receives a pre- 
sent from the great man himself, and selects a certain num- 
ber from among the students to receive a gift of one of his 
books. This interesting ceremony takes place on a tree-shaded 
lawn at the back of the College, and is generally attended by 
some of Mr. Ruskin’s friends and relations.” 

Among artists who have had homes at Chelsea, we may 
mention Gilray, the caricaturist; Dyce, whose name is also 
associated with Streatham ; Maclise, who, after living for some 
years in Cheyne Walk, died there; and Cecil Lawson, who was 
cut off in his prime, but not before his genius had been recog- 
nised as a landscape-painter of high performance and of 
greater promise. To him Chelsea owes much; for there 
he found food for his art, as “A Chelsea Garden,” “ Moon- 
light Memories,” “ A Summer,Evening in Cheyne Walk,” and 
several more of his paintings prove. As a notable artist, as 
well as poet, Dante Rossetti will also be remembered by Chel- 
sea as one of her sons; and Mr. Beaver records that, forty 
years ago, Mr. Holman Hunt lived for some time at Chelsea, 
in a house that has been since pulled down for the Children’s 
Hospital. In 1878 he had a studio there, and “in it he 
painted his famous picture, ‘The Triumphs of the Inno- 
cents.’” 

The mention of the Children’s Hospital reminds us that 
Chelsea has been always distinguished byits great national and 
charitable institutions. It would be folly to “ tell as new what 
everybody knows,” and it will suffice to say that the reader will 
find in Mr. Beaver’s pages the fullest record he is likely to need 
of Chelsea Hospital, one of the many noble buildings that we 
owe to the genius of Wren; of the Physic Garden, “the 
oldest existing botanical garden in England,” the prosperity 
of which is due to Sir Hans Sloane, who, by-the-way, has the 
crime upon his head of pulling down Sir Thomas More’s 
house; of the great Porcelain Works, that have given to Chelsea 
china a European celebrity ; of the Nursery Gardens which 
existed in the seventeenth century, and can boast worthy 
successors in our own; and of many another “thing of fame ” 
associated with this favoured spot. Mr. Beaver indulges more 
than once in a jeremiad on the picturesque beauty that has 
been lost to Chelsea by what are generally regarded as 
modern improvements. It is sad, no doubt, to see the old 
landmarks disappearing, and the quaint charm of antiquity 
giving place to the jerry-builder, who cares nothing for the 
poetry of association. Hampstead, Streatham, and Kensington 
have suffered in these respects as much as Chelsea, and the 
prettiest of our London suburbs are fast losing, if they have 
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not already lost, the characteristics that made them dear to 
the artist. The modern builder is too strong for Nature 
herself; she shrinks at his touch, as a modest maiden shrinks 
from the coarse languaze of a drunkard. The loss, however, 
is not wholly loss. We lose much, but we gain more, and need 
to remember that many of the picturesque nooks and corners 
that delight the eye of the poet, are regarded as abominations 
by the sanitary reformer. We may add that numerous illus- 
trations from Mr. Beaver’s pencil amply fulfil the purpose for 
which they are designed, and add greatly to the interest of the 
letterpress. 


THE CITY COMPANIES.* 
PrRoBABLY Mr. Hazlitt might have made a more attractive 
book by confining himself to the history of a few of the more 
famous of the City Companies. As it is, he has had to say 
the same thing, or nearly the same thing, many times. The 
general history of one Company is very much like the general 
history of another, while considerations of space have for- 
bidden him to enter fully into the details which constitute the 
difference. On the other hand, his comprehensive view of the 
whole subject is of considerable value. To each of the twelve 
Great Companies, and to the Minor Companies, seventy-five 
in number, a separate chapter is given, and we have also an 
account of the Voluntary Associations, out of which, in a 
great degree, the existing Guilds have been formed, even as 
the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge have been in a measure 
formed out of the medieval Halls. This portion of the 
volume deals with a little-known subject, and is a specially 
valuable contribution to the history of London municipal life. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s General Introduction is full of interesting 
facts. The income of the Twelve Companies is given in figures 
which mount up to more than half-a-million. As this return 
relates to the year 1879-80, we may safely add 10 per cent. 
to bring it up to the present value. (Three Companies, 
which had an aggregate of £123,000 in 1879-80, now return 
£144,000.) About a third of this is property held in trust, 
the various Companies differing greatly in the proportions 
of their corporate and trust incomes. The Grocers, for 
instance, return £500 only, out of £38,236 as held in trust; 
while the Haberdashers hold £20,000 out of £29,032. The 
Minor Companies vary very much in their financial position. 
The Leather-Sellers have an income of £18,728 (about one- 
eighth of it being trust money); while the Playing-Card 
Makers have to be content with the modest total of £50. 
The total may be roughly taken at about £200,000. In these 
amounts the value of the halls, the plate, &c., is not reckoned. 
The halls are rated at an annual value of £55,000, and the 
plate and furniture are estimated at £300,000. 

What is to become of this great wealth? is a question which 
many people are asking, and which is being answered in 
various ways. Mr. Hazlitt’s answer is, in general terms, 
leave it alone; though he would be willing that an enlightened 
public opinion should be brought to bear on the method of 
expenditure. ‘The property is, in law, the Companies’ own,” 
is a dictum which it is not easy to controvert, especially after 
the precedents which have been established during the last 
forty years. The property of Doctors’ Commons was divided 
between its surviving members when its privileges were 
abolished. The Judges divided the purchase-money of 
Sergeants’ Inn among themselves, and would be bound to 
uphold the doctrine so practically applied. Finally, the 
“ancients ” of the Minor Inns of Court are even now sharing 
their property among themselves, and no one is able to say 
them nay. It must be confessed that this appropriation of 
revenues—which have come down from a past even less remote 
—by some score of persons who happen to be the possessors in 
some given year, is not a thing which commends itself to 
popular feeling. If there should be a disposition to follow 
such a course on the part of the City Guilds, Parliament would 
probably interfere, and not without general approval. But 
this isnotlikely to happen. Some of the wealthiest Companies 
set an admirable example in dealing with their corporate 
incomes (their trust funds they are allowed, on all hands, to 
administer well). There is a goodly list of schools supported 
or assisted by them. Of these, the Merchant Taylors 
is the chief one, its income, other than from fees, coming 
from the corporate income of the Company. St. Paul's 
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has large trust funds, but these are supplemented by the 
Mercers, as Tonbridge owes much to the Skinners, Techni 
education, also, has of late years been greatly furthered 
some of the Companies. It must be allowed, however that 
some of these bodies show very little public spirit; g a 

SA : + And what 
may be called the indiscriminate feasting is a blot on th 
system. No one would grudge a splendid hospitality, ag lo : 
as it were shown to the right persons. But a very large ri 
portion of the guests at City dinners are quite undistinguished. 
and there is a practice of inviting officials who are expectaj 
to invite in their turns, that is not very creditable to the per. 
sons concerned. 

The most important incident in the history of the Com. 
panies generally is the Irish venture. The twelve Grea 
Companies took part init, and all of them, except the Grocers 
associated some of the Minor Guilds with them. The Mercerg 
for instance, took the Innholders, Cooks, Broderers (Bm. 
broiderers), and Masons into partnership. The Mercers stijj 
keep their share, and the Cooks their sub-share. Several of 
the Great Companies have parted with their Irish property, 
The Merchant Taylors, for instance, put £5,000 into the yep. 
ture, but shared it with the Clothworkers, who have an equal 
share of their own. The story of the affair shows that at that 
time the Guilds were not by any means the prosperons and 
wealthy bodies which they have now become. The Cloth. 
workers seem to have been overburdened by their double 
share. They divided their own with five other Companies, 
keeping less than half for themselves. Even this was more 
than they could manage, for we hear how Lord Compton (an 
ancestor of the Marquis of Northampton) contributed £200 
“to the care of the poor Company of Clothworkers.” The 
“ poor Company ” has now a corporate income of more than 
£40,000. In 1727, the Merchant Taylors sold their Irish 
property for £20,000, and a reserved rent of £150; the Cloth. 
workers, thirty-two years later, let theirs for £600 (in three 
lives), with a fine of £28,000. Later, they sold it for £150,000. 

Few of the Companies retain any connection—as far, at least, 
as membership is concerned—with the trades from which 
they take their names. The Brewers are an exception. It is 
noticeable that they have not become wealthy under this 
system, for of their income little more than a sixth (£3,157 
out of £18,640) is corporate. The Goldsmiths still put 
their hall-mark on gold and silver plate; but it is only by an 
accident if they include any one of the trade among their 
members. The Fishmongers exercise a supervision over the 
sale of fish, much to the public benefit, and, according to Mr. 
Hazlitt, “a certain representative proportion yet belongs to 
the trade.” It may be taken as certain that there is no tailor 
among the Merchant Taylors, no mercer among the Mercers, 
whose numbers, considering their great wealth (not far off 
£100,000), are very small. On the other hand, many of the 
smaller Companies have revived a connection with their 
synonymous trades. The Coachmakers, for instance, promote 
the manufacture of artistic carriages by exhibitions, Kc. ; the 
Cooks contribute to the National School of Cookery, and 
help in the instruction of girls in the ward schools in the 
culinary art. The Coopers, again, patronise the craft from 
which they take their name. This is only one item in a very 
honourable record. If all the Companies used their means 
with as much liberality and as good a judgment as the Coopers, 
they would have little to fear. The Vintners are one of the 
very few Guilds that retain a privileged position. A “ Free 
Vintner” can exercise his trade without a licence, but this 
exemption is very much narrowed by the conditions on which 
it is held. It is limited to “the lines of the old highways to 
and from leading ports.” Mr. Hazlitt tells us that, in 1888 
fifty out of four hundred and fifty members of the Guild 
exercised the privilege. It is obviously worth but little. Of 
a very different value would have been the ancient right to 
“load and land, roll, fetch, and turn all wines and spirits im- 
ported into or exported from the City of London and all places 
within three miles of the same.” But this, of course, has long 
since passed away. Still, while it lasted it must, have made 
the Vintners wealthy men. Such, doubtless, was Henry 
Picard, Mayor of London in 1357, who six years afterwards 
entertained four Kings,—Edward III. of England; bis former 
prisoner, John of France, who had returned to England: 
David of Scotland, who must also have been paying a visit to 
his old jailor; and the King of Cyprus, besides the Black 
Prince and not a few nobles. “He after kept his Hall,” writes 
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Stow, “for all comers that were willing to play at dice and 
hazard; the Lady Margaret, his wife, kept her chamber to the 
same effect.” ‘ . 

Mr. Hazlitt’s volume is copiously illustrated with drawings 
of buildings old and new, of costumes, articles of plate, 
armorial bearings, &c. It is a handsome volume, and worthy 


of its subject. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE APENNINES.* 

Tu1s book is unexpectedly delightful reading. It is marked 
by sober accuracy, it is redolent of Italy, it presents the 
results of learned study with tact and taste, and yet it is 
about Irish saints and sages of that dark period of history 
between the sixth and tenth centuries. Its Celtic legends are 
set in Italian records, and the evangelisation of the pleasant 
plains of Northern Italy and the slopes of the Apennines 
touches us with a sense of reality that we do not feel 
among forms as shadowy as those of Ossian’s heroes, 
with their background of forest and morass. Miss Stokes, 
perhaps the most cultivated of Irish archeologists, and 
the least liable to antiquarian delusions and prehistoric 
yanities, inspires trust. Before we have read ten pages 
of her “nourishing” Italian experiences, we are ready 
to believe all she tells us, and to adopt her rendering 
of archaic legend and existing fact. For readers who 
desire to know the true truth about semi-mythic personages, 
this is not a common experience. They are too noble 
to be willingly dropped out of the calendar of heroes, 
yet too much obscured by veils of legend to be quite human. 
Miss Stokes has reconciled much of what is grotesque in 
the legends of Finnian and Colomban and Donatus of Fiesole, 
with the tender grace of Christ’s folk in pagan villages. She 
has begun a work which, if carried out as she promises, would 
establish on historical bases the claims of Irishmen to a con- 
spicuous part in the great monastic civilisation of Europe, 
which merged Latin and Greek and Jewish and Arabic ex- 
perience in the great whole of medizval life and the consequent 
Renaissance. It is by Christian ties that Ireland belonged 
first to the commonwealth of the European continent. She 
was never part of the Roman world, and never broken in to 
its system of law. It was Patrick, or, if not he, another mis- 
sionary of the same stamp, not Cesar, who sowed the germs 
of civilisation on the far seaboard of Kerry and Aran. The 
Celts of uttermost Erin echoed with full sound the Italian 
themes, and their resonant hymns swept back in interlacing 
waves across Europe to the place of their birth. The Irish 
missionary “flood,” as St. Bernard calls it, had its origin 
in Celtic pilgrimages to Rome and the Holy Land, as Miss 
Stokes’s Italian researches go far to prove :— 

“Crossing the Continent on foot, the Irish devotees fell in with 
mountaineers and dwellers in the wilderness, or in the depths of 
the forest, through which they pierced their way, who had never 
heard of Christ, or who, if they had been visited by some early 
apostle, had relapsed into heathenism. And thus the missionary 
system of the Celtic Church was a development of the pilgrimage 
customs of the early Christians. These holy men, having made 
théir pilgrimage, returned to found schools and churches where 
they had seen most need of such, and where, therefore, their 
vocation lay.” 





We do not think that, even among the most anxious be- 
lievers in an Irish ecclesiastical system apart from that of 
Rome, any will be found to refuse the evidence in this book of 
the identity of Latin and Irish Christianity in their essential 
characteristics and dogmas; and, indeed, the fervour of Celtic 
faith in our Lord’s divinity did good service against the wide- 
spread evil of Arianism in Southern Europe. Between sixty and 
seventy of the more famous religious houses on the Continent 
were of Irish foundation, but in immediate touch with Rome, 
besides countless ‘‘ Hospitalia Scotorum” mentioned in the 
capitularies of Charles the Bald, A.D.846. There is no doubt 
that the Danish raids and command of the sea checked and 
almost cut off Ireland from the rest of Europe; if they had 
not done so, its perfervid inhabitants might have spent their 
splendid qualities otherwise than in retarding that civilisation, 
in founding which they had so large a part. 

Meantime, this volume has special interest in pointing out 
the filiation of the ascetics of Irish deserts from those of the 
Thebaid; and surprise at the number of monks who crowded 
into the Ulster Bangor and other religious houses of Treland, 
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is lessened when we remember the seventy-six thousand who 
swarmed in Egypt. By them the standards of industry and 
personal piety were raised, which helped to lift European 
society to its present level, and we prefer to contemplate 
these evangelising multitudes as one general product of the 
Christian leaven, rather than to claim exceptional influence for 
this or that race or locality. For Irishmen at that period of 
ethical revolution, we may, perhaps, claim an enthusiasm for the 
counsels of Christ, and a hardiness to endure, which were diffi- 
cult to people within the great circuit of Roman life and 
customs and those delightful paganisms in which Marius the 
Epicurean was brought up. 

The legends which gather round the Celtic saints in their 
Italian bishoprics are sweeter and more reasonable in their 
symbolism than are those of their fierce struggle with the 
briars and thorns of the North. Their sanctity is less tor- 
mented by fiends, rheumatic or other, and Miss Stokes has in 
her researches gained for them visibly firm footing on a soil 
already historic. The Lombards, fiercely heathen as they 
were, could be wonand tamed. They had not the Philistinism 
of the Danish pirates, which burned “ the host of the books of 
Erin,” and ruined every object of art in the Irish sacristies 
that they might get at the gold of them. To find the Irish 
Finnian coming to Italy to secure a copy of that “recent 
work,” The Vulgate of St. Jerome, to admire him canalising 
Shelley’s unruly river Serchio, and obliging Lombard Kings 
to “go to Canossa,” appeals to us as no Irish incidents of a 
dim past can do. Even to know that Finnian’s, or Frediano’s, 
body was consigned to a Pagan sarcophagus, brings his noble 
episcopal figure within classical illumination. How intelli- 
gently the author links facts—not theories—together, is shown 
by her account of the bas-relief on the sarcophagus, now, 
however, only known to us by careful drawings made in the 
seventeenth century :— 

“The subjects on the three compartments all belong to the 
Pagan iconography of death. The altar, the dance of winged 
genii, the Thanatos who holds in one hand the inverted torch, and 
in the other a mirror. Here we have a fine instance of the mystic 
mirror which was a not uncommon Pagan symbol of death—much 
used by the Etruscans—and evidently referred to by St. Paul. 
The initiated, in dying, pass into the presence of the divinity, the 
flame is extinguished, the mirror of life cast away, says the 
Pagan; and the Christian, developing the heathen faith, adds: 
‘ For now we see in a mirror darkly, then face to face; now I know 
in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known.’ And so 
along the Egyptian, Greek, Latin, and Christian chain, pass the 
great doctrines of human hope and faith, and by the legend of 
this Irish pilgrim are handed down to us through medieval 
learning and modern research.” 

What a lesson in rebuke of sectarian iconoclasm, which is 
theft from the human treasury. Miss Stokes has done well 
to gather the fragments of scattered gold in Italy, which are 
nearer the surface there than in the wilder north. The pax 
Hibernica too often imposed by English hands on Ireland 
would have swept them away long since; she has replaced at 
least four great figures, Celtic to their finger-tips, on the level 
height of universal history by her careful inquiries at Lucca, 
and Bobio, and Fiesole; and she makes their ascetic figures 
as pleasant as they are strong to the eyes of the most modern 
tourist. We believe in the bell and drinking-cup of Colomban 
when we recognise as his so many precious codices in libraries 
fed from his great collection at Bobio. The caves and cells 
of Donatus, Andrew (his deacon), and Briget (Andrew’s sister), 
become reasonable and real in the sunshine of the Fiesole 
Bishopric and on the slopes of the Apennines. 

It was of course natural that an Irish archeologist should have 
studied the curious resemblances in Italian ornamental design 
to what have been assumed as purely Celtic patterns. In the 
“dark” ages, or even in the time when the marvellous Book of 
Kells was created, novelty in patterns was probably as impos- 
sible as now, when we can only produce apparent variety by 
breaking up old designs into a chaos without form and void of 
old mystical symbols, the expressions of prehistoric religions. 
Italian authorities call the interlaced bands, knots, triquetras, 
and other intricacies of Irish ornament, Italo-Byzantine. It is, 
we think, satisfactory to link the art products of Ireland with 
the common stock, while we praise the marvellous skill in 
their use and the refinements of their development, as in 
Miss Stokes’s frontispiece. She prefaces her many examples 
of Italo-Byzantine design by the incomparable monogram of 
Christ from the Book of Kells, in which illumination pro- 
bably reached its most beautiful expression. 

But Miss Stokes leads us into “pastures new” by her 
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charming progress through scenes still echoing the hymns of 
the Irish saints in Northern Italy. In her zeal and sympathy 
she makes no mention of her own discomfort, after the 
modern fashion, and we live with her in the very presence of 
Colomban at Bobio, and Dungal, the learned envoy of Charle- 
magne and Lothair; we love Fiesole with new reverence 
within the halo of the beautiful Donatus and his deacon, 
Andrew. They were, as were most of the Italo-Celtic saints, 
pilgrims to Rome when miraculous signs warned the people 
of Fiesole that a true pastor was at hand. ‘The people 
crowded round, and cried with one voice, ‘Eia Donatus, 
pater Deodatus,’ ascend the Bishop’s chair that you may 
lead us tothe stars.” We have not space to quote the charm- 
ing scene as it is given by Miss Stokes from an old Life 
of Donatus, nor the yet more beautiful account of his death. 
The student of Dante will, as he reads it, remember Dean 
Plumptre’s suggestion that the celebrated lines in Virgil’s 
fourth eclogue, which seem to prophesy the coming of Christ, 
because quoted by Donatus on his death-bed, “ may have had 
a special influence on Dante’s mind.” 

Miss Stokes has travelled in the old-fashioned spirit; not 
for personal amusement or the benefit of her health, but with 
a good purpose, by which we hope many will profit. Her 
charming book proves the best use of archeology. It affiliates 
us in our very different age to our great forefathers of pre- 
medieval times. It finds authentic traces of the scaffolding 
by which Europe was lifted to its present level, and its learning 
and sound suggestions are clothed in modern taste that yet 
never jars us by a discordant note. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ee 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Four volumes belonging to “ The Children’s Favourite Series ” 
(Edward Arnold), are Deeds of Gold, a selection of forty-odd true 
stories of valiant deeds, some in prose and some in verse (we have 
a preference for prose, unless the verse be superexcellent) ; My 
Book of Fables, with our old friends, “The Wind and the Sun,” 
“The Wolf and the Lamb,” &c., together with others less familiar 
(there are some hundred and twenty in all, including ten in verse) ; 
My Story-Book of Animals, a very interesting collection; and 
Rhymes for You and Me. These, again, may be highly praised. It 
is sometimes thought that slovenly verse is good enough for 
children, as long as the sentiment and intention are right. The 
compiler of this volume does not think so; his choice is seldom at 
fault. Here is a little rhyming code of politeness which a child 
might learn by heart to no small advantage :— 


“GoLpEN Keys. 
A bunch of golden keys is mine, 
To make each day with gladness shine, 


‘Good morning!’ that’s the golden key, 
That unlocks every day for me. 


When evening comes, ‘ Good night!’ I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


When at the table, ‘If you please!’ 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 
I use a Jittle ‘Thank you!’ key. 


* Excuse me! beg your pardon! ’ too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 


Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 
* Forgive me!’ I shall be forgiven. 


On a golden ring these keys I’!1 bind, 
This is its motto: ‘Be ye kind!’” 


The World of Romance. (Cassell and Co.)—We have here, in 
a handsome volume, well printed, and excellently illustrated, be- 
tween fifty and sixty short stories of the romantic kind, gathered 
from many sources, and belonging to many times and many 
nations. Legends of the Rhine, and stories from the Wild West 
of America, romances from the East, and classical tales, go to 
make up the farrago libelli. Among the best known will be 
Washington Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,’ Edgar Poe’s “Gold- 
Bug,” and “ Aucassin and Nicolette.” But it is sufficient to say 
that the collection is a very good one, and that it is adorned with 
a number of spirited illustrations. 


The Doctor’s Dozen. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)}—Dr. Inglehurst, a prosperous practi- 
tioner in a Midland town, is mortally injured ina railway accident, 
and leaves his twelve children insufficiently provided for. The 
family, which comprises three grown-up sons living at home, 
reckon up their resources, and find that they have six hundred a 
year to live upon. (Among these resources, compensation from 
the company is not reckoned, we observe; yet, as the accident 
arose from the down-train “taking sharp curves at too high a 








speed,” it was clearly liable, and would have had to pay a heavy | matter is simple. But if they are to continue, is every decent 





sum for a medical practitioner earning two thousand a year.) The 
task of making both ends meet is found very difficult, in Spite of 
the zeal and self-sacrifice of various members of the household. 
But a marvellous succession of events helps them out of the diffi- 
culty. There is certainly merit in the story; the character of 
Dax, in particular, is well drawn, but we do not quite like it. 
Surely this income in a house for which no rent was paid ought 
not to have been found so insufficient. 

Far from To-Day. By Gertrude Hall. (Roberts Brothers 
Boston, U.S.)—This volume contains six stories drawn from the 
stores of classical, Northern, and medieval legend. There is much 
pretty writing among them, indeed, one might say, too much; we 
miss action and movement. The writer always has a thought to 
work out, and contrives something like a tale to work it out in; 
but the thought is overlaid with a mass of sentiment and rhetoric, 
good of their kind, but somewhat wearying. 

Humorous Readings from Charles Dickens. Edited by Charles B, 
Neville. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Tlere we have two series 
of extracts, made for the purpose of reading, from the earlier 
works of Charles Dickens. (For obvious reasons, the choice is 
limited to those that have passed, by lapse of time, out of copy- 
right.) We may take the numbers of the pieces as indicative of 
popular taste, subject, of course, to the limitation mentioned 
above. The books have been used for the purpose in the fol- 
lowing order :— Pickwick,” 25; “Nicholas Nickleby,” 14; 
“David Copperfield,’ 12; “Oliver Twist,’ 10; and “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” 4. “ Sketches by Boz” furnish 2. We are surprised 
that “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” has not been more used; that none of 
the American scenes, for instance, have been selected. We do 
not exactly know what Mr. Neville has done as editor, but he 
might have found a better title for the scene between Pecksniff 
and Mary Graham than an “ Unacceptable Old Man’s Wooing.” 
It was not as an “ old man” that Pecksniff was unacceptable. 

The Boy’s Own Book of Health and Strength. By Gordon Stables, 
M.D. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Dr. Gordon Stables gives much quite 
admirable advice to his boy-readers. He begins with some ele- 
mentary facts in physiology, giving a special chapter to the skin, 
then discourses on “ Fresh Air,” “ Exercise,” “ Clothing,” “ Re- 
creation.” From these subjects he proceeds to treat of “ Training,” 
and after this again, to deal with the development of bodily activity 
and strength. Some advice of a much-needed kind to “Growing 
Lads” follows. Various other subjects are discussed, and every- 
where we find sound sense and good feeling. 

The Cabinet Portrait-Gallery. Reproduced from photographs by 
W. and D. Downey. Third Series. (Cassell and Co.)—This 
third series is as well executed and as interesting as its prede- 
cessors. There are thirty-six portraits, each accompanied by a 
few pages of letterpress. Naturally one compares such a series 
with the well-known volume of the Vanity Fair Album. The 
choice between the two is, whether one cares to have the face as 
it presents itself to the ordinary observer, or as it is interpreted 
by a skilful artist, who brings what he conceives to be its charac- 
teristics into prominence. Much may be said on both sides; all 
that we need be concerned about here is that the actual present- 
ments that we have in this volume are carefully given. We may 
mention among the portraits that seem to us particularly good :— 
Professor Henry Morley, Mr. L. Courtney, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, Sir William Thomson, Professor Blackie 
(born, we see, just a month before Lord Tennyson), Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree (who certainly looks an admirable Hamlet), and 
Mr. Diggle. We have no fault to find with the choice of subjects. 
Out of the thirty which remain—after setting aside the Queen, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Princess Victoria Mary 
of Teck, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Empress Eugénie—we 
have the following list :—Eminence, Political, Civil, or Social (in- 
cluding the champion lady lawn-tennis player), 11; Stage, 8; 
Literature and Science, 7; Art, the Army, Divinity, and Medi- 
cine, 1 each. But the distribution‘is curious. The first division 
has many branches, so that the Stage, with its eight subjects, is 
easily ahead in popular interest, for such, we suppose, the choice 
represents. 

The Cross-Roads. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (National Society.) 
—This is a story intended—so the title-page informs us—for 
“ young women and elder girls.” Substantially, it is the story of 
a young woman who promises to marry a groom, but breaks off 
the engagement when her lover takes to a public-house, or rather 
country inn, which an uncle has left him. The young man, who 
has all along meant to do right, finds that the life is distasteful 
to him, gives it up, and naturally has his reward. As one might 
expect, the story is well told; Miss Yonge always writes sensibly, 
not to speak of her literary power, and she enlivens everything 
with touches of gentle humour. But her book raises a difficult 
question. If there are to be no more inns or public-houses, the 
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inane 
man to be warned off from having any concern with them? They 
would then become worse off than ever. And yet one cannot but 
sympathise with Emmeline Osborne’s resolve to have nothing to 
do with a home so objectionable. 

The Feather. By Ford H. Madox Hueffer. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
_We cannot profess to have found much pleasure in reading this 
yolume of the “Children’s Library.” In a way, but with a very 
serious difference, it reminds us of “The Rose and the Ring.” It 
is, in fact, a fairy story, with a vein of ironical humour running 
through it. But one is not charmed with the fancy, nor amused 
by the humour. The fun is not refined, nor is effective. A creature 
which is like an Afreet, if it is like anything in the world of fancy, 
should not be made to exclaim : “This is extracrdinary! Shiver 
my old lee-scuppers if it isn’t!” Nor does this fanciful picture 
of the creature in question strike us as a really happy creation of 
the fancy : “ He was big enough for any giant, and then his hair 
was of a purple hue, and his eyes of a delicate sea-green, that 
flashed in the shade like a cat’s ; and then his nose was awfully 
red, and shaped like a mangold-wurzel ; and his teeth, which 
were long, and bright green, shone in the sun like danger-signals.” 


Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Cassell and Co.)—This is one of 
the books which we find it difficult to class. Published at any 
other time of the year, it might very well pass for a novel; pub- 
lished now, its slightly didactic tone inclines us to put it under 
the heading where it is now found. When we speak of a “ didactic ” 
tone, we do not mean anything of a reproach. Mrs. Molesworth 
knows her art too well to obtrude any purpose. Still, a purpose 
may be detected. Geraldine Caryll is one of those enthusiastic 
people who have a passion for “ playing Providence.” She thinks 
that a certain May Charlton will do much better for a gentleman 
in whom she is interested than another young lady, Leona by 
name; and, without actually scheming, does her best to turn her 
thought into fact. The contrast between the two girls—one a 
very amiable, commonplace creature, the other a fine nature 
which has been overlaid with worldly ways—is excellently done; 
and Leona, whether we agree to call it a“ novel ” or a“ gift-book,” 
is well worth reading. 

The Squire’s Nieces. By E. M. and A. Huntingdon.) Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—A cricket-match, in describing which 
the authors wisely avoid details, a water-party, a village festival, 
and other such matters, are described in this book, which certainly 
will do no harm, and may do good, by showing how two selfish 
girls are improved by good example. 





Truth About the Salvation Army. (Simpkin and Marshall.)— 
This pamphlet contains three papers, by Mr. Arnold White, Mr. 
Francis Peek, and Archdeacon Farrar. We are glad to have the 
opinions of competent judges on the subject; to hear, for in- 
stance, from Mr. Arnold White, that the absolute disinterestedness 
of the Booth family is beyond all doubt, and to have the very 
interesting details as to the work done by the “ Army ” which Mr. 
F. Peek has collected. But Archdeacon Farrar’s heated rhetoric 
is very much out of place. What he has to tell us in the way of 
facts, we hear to much better purpose from Mr. White and Mr. 
Peek, and we do not want his furious diatribes. He abhors all 
critics and reviewers; they have the bad taste not to admire his 
style unreservedly, and he gives them a blow on his own account 
—so, at least, it seems to us—while he is championing the Salva- 
tion Army. If any one wants to see to what lengths a furious 
author can go, let him read p. 51 of this pamphlet. 

Counsel to Ladies and Easy-Going Men on their Business Invest- 
ments. (Leadenhall Press.)—* What to buy, sell, and avoid,” 
might be given as the subject of this little book. General advice, 
inculcating prudence and business habits, and particular advice 
as to the securities to be dealt with, form its principal contents. 
We do not pretend to criticise or even to describe it. The writer 
is decidedly cautious, and an investor who follows his guidance 
must be curiously unlucky if he or she makes any serious loss. 

Our Trip North. By R. Menzies. 
We cannot say that we get in his paper any very vivid description 
of the place and its people. Nor did the travellers have any very 
remarkable adventures,—except, perhaps, the being towed at a 
furious rate by a whale, which they had thought to be dead, may 
be considered such. Still the book is pleasant and readable. 


and reported with at least as much minuteness as they will like. 
However, as nothing spiteful is said, no harm will have been done. 
We are sorry to see that the author is not free from the common 
craze for blood-shedding. What profit was it to massacre a poor 
seal? Evenif the body had been recovered, it would have been 


but of little use, and there are always strong chances against such 
recovery, 
Shooting 


and Salmon Fishing, By A. Grimble. (Chapman and 
¥ . i 





Hall.)—Mr. Grimble tersely describes his book by the title of 
“Hints and Recollections,” and there could not be a better 
account of it. The combination makes it at once entertaining 
and useful. Pleasant recollections of experiences of his own and 
others, and suggestions, always made in a sportsmanlike spirit, are 
the characteristics of the volume. It begins with a general 
chapter, written with no little sagacity and shrewdness. Why 
do people, who would scorn to say a word that was false, claim for 
their gun birds that have obviously fallen to another? Because, 
says Mr. Grimble, they shoot with their eyes shut. Do ladies really 
like shooting? They have never been known to rent a moor 
and shoot it by themselves. Do not grudge money for a good 
gun. Even a large sum, spread over a number of years, is seen to 
be really insignificant. Grouse, capercailzie, &c., snipe and wild- 
fowl, and low-ground shooting, and, finally, salmon-fishing, form 
the subjects of successive chapters. As to this last, we have an 
excellent suggestion that there should be a penalty for gaffing a 
kelt. Indeed, the gaff is a barbarous instrument. 

Man's Great Charter. By F. E. Coggin, M.A. (Nisbet.)—This 
“Exposition of the First Chapter of Genesis” is an able book. 
Mr. Coggin is not satisfied with the popular conceptions of the 
meaning of the Mosaic Cosmogony, while he objects to the con- 
temptuous estimate which would class it with the corresponding 
narratives in other literature. Physical discoveries have disposed, 
he says, “‘ of the trivial notions attached to the story ;” delivered 
from these, we can see what it teaches of the beneficent purposes 
of God, and the dignity of man. 

Dinners in Miniature. By Ethel Earl. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
‘‘The needs of small households of dainty ways” are the needs 
which Miss Earl sets herself to consider. She gives many excellent 
suggestions, for which we must refer the reader to the volume 
itself; and it is very modest in size and price. One chapter— 
“Dressed Vegetables ”*—we may specially commend. There is 
nothing in which the intrinsic barbarity of our average cooking 
is shown than the brutality—to use a strong phrase—with which 
we treat our vegetables. Boiling water is the only treatment 
that we seem capable of giving them. With this, though 
viewing the subject from a somewhat different point of view, 
may be mentioned Digestion and Diet Rationally Discussed. By 
Thomas Dutton, MD. (Henry Kimpton.)—A wise doctor and 
a good cook ought to do much between them to maintain the 
mens sana in corpore sano. 

Memorial of the late Reverend Henry Allon, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—In a note which serves as a preface to 
this little volume, the reader is informed that it “‘ aims simply at 
being as exact a record as possible of the services connected with 
the death and funeral of Dr. Allon.” The record is not unworthy 
of him. Dr. Allon was not only one of the most popular of Non- 
conformist Ministers, but fully merited the affection and admira.- 
tion he received. His intellectual gifts were many, and were 
widely known and appreciated far beyond the range of his own 
community. A first-class literary organ has never yet, we 
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believe, been commercially successful among Dissenters. If 
| the British Quarterly Review, which Dr. Allon edited from 
| 1865 to 1886, failed in this respect, its power as a literary 
| journal was universally acknowledged. Dr. Allon’s circle of 
| friendship was a wide one. To strong convictions he united 
| large sympathies; his heart responded to all goodness, irre- 
spective of church or sect. Broad-minded in the best sense 
| of the term, he was, at the same time, essentially orthodox; and 
| while familiar with all the negative criticism of the age, never 
lost his hold of Christian verities. In a sermon by Dr. Dale, the 
| most interesting portion of this Memorial, he speaks in warm 
| terms of his friend’s intellectual energy, and of his power as a 
| religious teacher. “The fire of his intellect was firm and strong. 
He was always alert, eager, and keen. He was like an ancient 
| Greek, and cared to know things, and to know all sorts of things, 
| for the sake of knowing them.” And while saying that Dr. Allon 
was a man of strong affections and of deep emotions, he adds :— 
“ But in discussing great subjects on great occasions, his power- 
ful understanding seemed to resent the disturbing power of 
passion. It was there; you felt its warmth; and yet it was only 
| rarely allowed to set his thoughts on fire; it showed itself in the 
increased strenuousness of his purely intellectual activity.” 

The Classic Birthday-Book. By F. W. Aveling, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Aveling gives under each day the 
' name of some more or less distinguished person whose birthday 

it happens to be; and he has a wide range of worthies,—Isaac 

Pitman, Dr. Morrison (of China), and Jeanne d’Are appearing on 
| one page; and follows this up with a quotation from some classics, 
French, German, Latin, and Greek. 


Booxs Recetvep.—In the series of the “ Expositor’s Bible” 
(Hodder and Stoughton), The Epistle to the Ephesians, by the Rev. 


Professor C. G. Findlay, B.A.; and The Gospel of St. John, by Marcus 
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Dods, D.D., Vol. II., containing from the twelfth chapter to the 
end.——The Force of the Deep: a Devotional Commentary on the Book 
of Revelation. By Christina Rossetti. (S.P.C.K.)—-—Hades, and 
Beyond. By D. Wardlaw Scott. (Chatto and Windus.) —A 
Christian Apology. By Paul Schanz, D.D., translated by the Rev. 
Michael F. Glancey and the Rev. Victor 8. Schobel, D.D. Vol. III. 
——The Church (M. H. Gill, Dublin). ——Theodor Christliel. Memoir 
by his Widow; and Sermons translated chiefly by T. L. Kings- 
bury, M.A., and Samuel Garratt, M.A.—The Progressiveness of 
Modern Thought. By James Lindsay, D.D. (Blackwood and 
Sons.) French Wars of Religion. By E. Armstrong. (Percival.) 
— Handbook of Scientific Agnosticism. By Richard Bithell, B.Sc. 
(Watts and Co.) Anti-Vivisection Evidences. By Benjamin 
Bryan. (Society for Protection of Animals.) General View of the 
Political History of Europe. By Ernest Lavisse. (Longmans.)—— 
Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. XXIII. 1891-92. 
(Royal Colonial Institute.) The Imperial Institute Year-Book, 
1892. (John Murray and others.)-——Steven Crisp and his Corre- 
spondents. Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. Fell Smith. (E. Hicks, 
jun.) ——Induction Coils. By J. H. Slater. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) ——Book-Collecting. By J. H. Slater. (Same publishers.) 
—Induction Coils. By G. E. Barry. (Whittaker.) 
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Balt (6...) Ansmain’ Righty, WMG iiss ccasessscoscessessvecssassssaversoveevecace’ (Bell) 2/0 
Saphir (A.). The Divine Unity ot Scripture, cr 8vo ...............cc0c00 (Hodder) 60 
Saunders (F.), Story of the Discovery of the New World, l2mo ...(i. Stock) 3/6 
Shakespeare’s Otnello, ilius. by L. Marchette, 4to ...........000008 (Wh tehead) 31/6 
Sheppard (J. G.), ‘Lhe Fall of Rowe, &., cr 8VO ..........c0cccc05 cous (Routledge) 36 
Sidvey (W. C.), social Life in England, cr 8vo ... (Waid & Downey) 10/6 
Smith (C.), One Way of Love, 3 vols. er 8vo ......... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Spender (J. K.), No Humdrum Life for Me, cr 8vo ............+6 +...(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Perms (15,), FIORE OL MIRK, OF OEO: cniccecesicesesecsccs>sse0ccassovcesarseccsoncell (Shaw) 5/0 


Swan (A. 8), The Guinea Stamp, cr 8vo ... 


coe teecsscreeesccsereeesceseeeehUliphant) 5/0 
Tenvysou (Lord), Study of His Life and Work, by A. Waugii 


..(Heinemaun) 10/6 







Travers (G.), Mona Mac’ean, 3 vols, cr 8vo ........ suacnebine Shecunanvaee (Blackwood) 25/6 
Walford (L. B.), For Grown-up Children, 16m0 ........ccccscccsesseseeceeses (Innes) 2/6 
Ward (E.), St. Dunstan’s Clock, Cr 8V0.......0+.cssceseersssesseecceseeseeseeces (Seeley) 5/0 


Wathen (K, O.), Field Service Pocket-Book, 18mo..............0...(W. H, Allen) 5/0 








raters 
Watson (W.). Lyric Love, 12mo_ ...........46 (Macmill mn) 2% 
White (F. A.). Boys of Raby, Cr 870 ..sscsssssesseesssessscsseeteesssecssensee (Nisbet) 3/6 
Whiton (J. W.), Gloria Patri, cr 8vo.... (J. Clarke) 3¢ 
Wild and Tame, 4t0.........000..cceseeeceesseees seancocshseesessencenevencrsencet ses sor! Shaw) 26 
Winchester (M. E), Adrift in a Great City, Cr 800 ....-ssssesessseeses (Seeley) 5/9 
Wingate (F. R.), Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 8yo ....., (Low) 21/9 
Wrong (G. M.), Crusade of 1833, cr 8VO ...........6..008 alanine otnesemeiil (Parker) 210 


Young (A.), Tour in Ireland, 2 vols. 12mo.. 












LIBERTY AND CO. ‘ wen” = + alg rg FAIENCF, 


“ er per decorative, re shapes orna. 
mental and uncommon, and the cream 
HISPANO-MAURO = its er — a. covered = 
the lustrous sheen o e€ enamel, appeal: 
METALLIC-LUSTRE ‘ i * — ~_ of the “— ? 
uitable for Wa ornice, Overmantel, 
WARE Table Decoration. Specimen Vase, teoms : 
8s. 6d. each. 
Special Price-List Post-Frer, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Os LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COM PANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in perfection, Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeclings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and i eee Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congou, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use, 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other. 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters. Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


THE BEST OF THE SEASON. 


9 
SUTTON’S See SUTTON’S 
BULB CATALOGUE. 


BU LBS. NOW READY. 


GENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


FOR ARTISTIC DECORATION. 
LIBERTY and CO., 














INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, G@OLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 0O,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 


E. DENT and C O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








BRITISH SILKS, SATINS, and BRO- 
CADES. Pure Dyes, Choice Colourings, 
Fair wear guaranteed. Special Goods of 
British Manufacture. 


DEBENHAM 


AND 
FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, W. 


HOME 


INDUSTRIES. 


(By Special Appointment Silk Mercers to 
her Majesty the Queen.) 
COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 


Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 











~ CELLULAR AERTEX. 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. : 
IUustruted Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


read the Prospectus of the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815. 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
this great Society is conducted. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.0. West End Agency : 47 PALL MALL. 
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LE 
OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


. the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
With New Chapters on jo ovement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES, 


4 How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
a WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price l1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; and all Booksellers’, 
r 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownina, 63 Strand, London, W.0, 


sent free fo’ 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


’ 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTI ON. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esrp. 1835. 


The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year. 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 


“WINTER HOSIERY. 
THE TRIPLE SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR 
STRENGTH, WARMTH, AND DURABILITY. 
Of all Drapers and Hosiers. 


Registered Trade Mark, ‘MUSA DYE,” on each pair. 














WHOLESALE ONLY, 


12 FLETCHER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 


BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES, OCTOBER, 1892, 
PRINCE’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
11,15 o’clock, to be delivered by 
STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 
“ The Historical a < oe of an Ethical Move- 
en ” 











Oc‘ober 23rd x 
October 30th “Imagination and Morals,” 


SIXTH’S 





K® “EDWARD THE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in 
January next, i 

Candidate are requested to send in tkeir Applications and a Copy of their 
Testimonials to the Head-Mistress on or before November 19th. 7 

Further particulars may be obtained o” application, in writing, to the 
SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, October 18th, 1892, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 

able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


SCHOOL, 











HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, Limited. 


The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the following Appointments :— 

1. HEAD-MISTRESS of High School for Girls, to be opened at Yarmoath 
aft r Obrist mas 

2, HEAD-MISTRESS of the Albany High School, Brighton, vacant at Christ- 


mas. 
3. HEAD-MASTER of High School for Boys, Sunder)and, vacant at Christmas. 
Full Particulars may be ob d ding a stamped and addressed en- 
velope to t'e SEURETARY, Church Schools Company, Limited, Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








A PENSION for a POOR PREACHER (Meredith Fund), 

of the y-arly value of £20 will bs AWARDED by the SKINNERS’ |COM- 
PANY.—Applicvtions, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK of the OOM- 
PaNY, 8 Lowgate Hill, London, E.C., must be sent in by November 5th, 1892, 





ae eS for LADS (Fourth Season).—£15 

is needed for rent, lighting, and warming.—Contributions may be sent to 
the Rev. G. H. TREMENHEERE, Church of the Holy Redeemer, Clerkenwell. 
Received with thanks:—*(.E,T.,” 10s.; Mrs. Matthews, £1 ; Hon. Mrs. Maule 
and Miss Maule, £4. 


T. JOHN’S WOOD.—Miss SLOMAN (late Student of 

Somerville Hall, Oxford) and Miss LITTLEWOOD receive a limited 

number of pupils, resident and daily, at 22 MARLBOROUGH HILL, N.W. 
Half-term begins NOVEMBER Ist. 


ae * ess COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Hrap-MasteR—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 











AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS, RO NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 








4 ge RECTOR of CHOLDERTON, WILTS (three miles 

from Grately Station), ADAM DE BROME, Exhibitioner Oriel College, 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master Merchant Taylors’ Sch ool, Chief Modern Language 
Master Sherborne, RECEIVES FOUR PUPILS, Kracing climate; teanis, golf, 
music ; special advantages for colloquial French and German, 





LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 

BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; 

good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—Reftrences and terms on 
application. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-cout, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Madame de Worws is in London ; 
address, 100 Upper Tulse Hill. 


py... (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A, Oxon., PREP s RES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Sp:c‘a! facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The Oollege owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., Kiug’s College, Oambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 





OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 
years of age.—Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground ; 
= playing-field. Excellent position for delicate boys.—Mrs. MACDONELL, 
orse Cliff, Bozcombe Chine. 





ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, DECEMBER 8th and 9th.—ONE of £87, ONE of £50, THREE 

of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army 

Class. Council Nominations of 215 per annum will be awarded to boys who do 

well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY. 





INTER in ROME. — FOUR LADIES can be 
RECSIVED in comfortable ENGLISH HOME. Facilities for Study of 
History of Art.—‘‘ SECRETARY,” 47 Via Lombardia, Rome. 


EMORY. — The LOISETTE SYSTEM.—A Law 
Lecturer at King’s College, London (J. Harper Scaife, LL.B.), says :— 

“It is invaluable for examination purposes and memory training.” Low Fees 
toa Postal Class of Ten.—Write for Prospectus to 37 New Oxferd Street, London. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving fall iculars and 

terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Ad , Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 5 vols feap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Fourteenth 


Edition. 


The EPIC of HADES. Twenty-fifth Edition. 


———___ 


Thick 8vo, pp. 318, price 7s. 6a, 


ROM the CAVES and JUNGLES of HINDOSTay 


By H. P. Buavartsky. 


A Translation of Madame Blavatsky’s Famous Letters from Indj 
Russian Messenger, of Moscow, in 1879, full of strange secrets of Indian i 
gorgeous pictures of Oriental nature. A few of the subjects are: a ge ind 
Adept ; Gulab Lal Sing; a Yogi’s Cave; a Subterranean Palace: 
Libraries ; Saved by a Sadhu; the Karli Caves; a Dead City; a Witch' 
Fire and Cauldron; the Seven Sisters; a Magic Flower; the Golden 


‘ee 
3 Den: 
Lake; 





a orem Ae a = jin sal enn Tiger; a Secret Poe 
4 ved by Gulab Lal Sing ; cules 3 tne ty ; 
GWEN, and The ODE of LIFE. Ninth) wejnuSouns; sn Arnie of Hakin; Myite eats tenet! Sal 
agi The Tancsoounais ‘Pustasume Socrery, 7? Duke Street, Adelphi 
e phi, Lond 
SONGS UNSUNG, and GYCIA. Fifth 7 , vs aden, 8, 
Edition. e 


SONGS of BRITAIN. Fourth Edition. 
A VISION of SAINTS. Third Edition, fcap. 


8yvo, 6s. 


POETICAL WORKS. Eighth Thousand, in 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s. 6d. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


FP. FUINAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK 
° S, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, fe te call te chee a 
pra dg to the — os 
in London for ing, on the most favourable terms, order; 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


W.C., desire to call the attentio; Me 

i resented by their Branch eet 
r their ow, 
BOOKS ang 





The EPIC of HADES. Elzevir Edition, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 63. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Oourts, 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 





PRUDENTIAL 








INVESTED FUNDS... 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


£15,000,000 





=, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 
The BATTLES of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


Abstracted from Carlyle’s Biography. Edited by Professor Crr1L RANSOME. With numerous Full-page 
Illustrations, Plans, and Map, square 8vo, 5s. {On Monday. 


The MORAL INSTRUCTION of CHILDREN. 


By Dr. Fexix Apuer, President of the New York Ethical Society, A New Volume in the “ Inter- 
national Education Series.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now rady. 


The CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SERIES. A 


Charming Series of Juvenile Books, very Fully Illustrated and handsomely bound, Price 23, each. 


The Following are Now Ready :— 
DEEDS of GOLD. MY STORY-BOOK of ANIMALS. 
MY BOOK of FABLES. 


RHYMES for YOU and ME. 
STUDENT and SINGER: the Reminiscences of 


Charles Santley. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. (Immediately. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With Illus- 


trations and Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, [Immediately. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, late 


Under-Secretary of Finance in Egypt. With Map, demy 8vo, 163, [In November. 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By J. K. 


Fow rr (Rusticus), of Aylesbury. With Lilustrations, large imperial 16mo, 10s,6d. Also a LIMITED 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, at 2ls, net. (Immediately. 


The LITERATURE of the FUTURE. By Pierre 


Lor. See the Forum for October, now ready, 2s, 6d, 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
}Oublisher to the Jndia Dflice. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians apd J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3ist, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sots ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A 7 Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Has 85 Years’ Worli-Wide Reputation. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








pe eth OLD IRISH 
Y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the cn Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
a on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Ro al Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 

ondon ces eaufort Buildi trand 
London, W.O. ee 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ana 
PILLS.—DanGeErous CHEST COMPLAINTS,— 
The enumeration of these diseases is scarcely neces. 
sary, as, unfortunately, most Envlishmen know them 
to tleir cost. Coughs, common colds, influenza, 
bronchitis, asthma, pleurisy, inflammation of the 
lungs, and even consumption in its early stages, are 
best treated by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment upon 
the chest and upon the back between the shoulders, 
It penetrates internally, checks the col} shiverings, 
relieves the over-gorged lungs. gradual'y removes 
the oppression from the chest, and restores th ob 
s‘ructed respiration, hitherto so distressingly dis. 
agree ble and highly dangerous. In treating this 
class of diseases, H lloway’s Pills should always b: 
takea while using his Ointment; they purify the 
blood, promote perspiration, and allay danzerous 
irritations. { 











READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
DOGO: iiciscvenscess niswaskentevaceomeguaes £10 10 0 
Half-Page ..... 55 0 
Quarter-Page....... 212 6 
Narrow Column .... 310 0 
Half-Column ........ 115 0 
Quarter-Column ...........008 save OL 6 
ComMPANIES, 

Outside Page... sccceeeld 18 0 
Inside Page ........... weweveieniasinies . 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
art of the United yearly. terly. 
ingdom... we oe £1 86...0143..072 

Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 


Colonies, to America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c... ‘ 1106...0153..078 


ie a eenigeeet 

NOTICE.—In juture, the Invrx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. 
Cas 
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TENTH MEMOIR OF THE 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE FESTIVAL HALL of 
os0R Kose (BUBASTIS). By Epovarp 
Navitte. With 39 Plates. Now ready, 
} TreNncH, TRUBNER, and Co., Lon- 
wyvand Oe ‘of the Fund, 37 Great Huseell 


* av 
Street, London, W.C. 
street, London, W.0. 





Lately published. Price 4s, i 
LURS and BLOTTINGS: a Mis- 
cellany of Verse. By *DAvEN.’ . 
“¢ Blars and Blottings,’ by ‘ Daven,’ is a miscellany 
fclever and meritorious verse, * Daven ’ shows con- 
a) rable dexterity and spirit.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
Sirmingham : CornisH BROTHERS, 37 New Street ; 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL and Co., Limited, 
SITION of JUPITER, Ocroser 12rn, 1892, 
The OPPOSIT? Just published, , 
UPITER and HIS SYSTEM. 
By Exten Mary CLERKE. 
Dewy 8vo, wrapper, price ls. ; per post 1s. 1d. 
dious Monograph, giving the results of 
at ost recent observations of the Planet, which, 
for some weeks subsequent to October 12th, will be 
in a specially favourable position for observation. 
™Tondon : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur 


Street, 8.W. 
STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
QIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


East, S.W. eae eee 


IRKBEC BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Ohancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





BREAK FAST—SUPPER, 


EPP Ss’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


Gours, - PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 
portzeD MEATS. Also, 





FiSSENCE of BEEF, ‘BEEF TEA, 





i igs SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
“  $OLE ADDRESS :— 


ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir 0, A. Oameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nor be addressed to the Eprtor, but 
to the Pusuisner, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 





NEW WORKS. 


Now ready. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOL- 


LINGER. Recorded by LovisE von Kospett, and Translated from the 
German by KATHARINE GOULD. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





Just ready. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED 


LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences in Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Java, &c., in 1888-91. By B. F.S. BApEN-PowEL1, 
Scots Guards, F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 


Now ready. 


EGYPT of TO-DAY: the First to the 


Third Khedive. By W. Fraser Raz. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


Just ready. 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: a 


Visit to Cyprus in 1889. By Witt1am H. Manuock, Author of “Is Life 
Worth Living?” &c. A New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and 


Professional Notes. By CLirrorp Harrison. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
y , 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE 


TEMPLE. By W.G. Tuorpre, F.S.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, lis. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S YOO iL. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


SIR GODFREY’S 


GRAND - DAUGHTERS, 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 


The SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Alick 


MacteopD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 


A GIRL WITHa TEMPER. ByH.B. 


FINLAY KNIGHT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





‘RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in O-dinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Catalogues post-fres. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


General Literature. 


Rudyard Kipling —BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and other Verses. By 
Ruprarp Kipiing, Extra post 8vo, pp. 208. Laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 63, 
A special Presentation Edition, bound in parchment, with extra gilt ornament, 7s. 6d. 
The First Edition was sold on publication, and two further large Editions have been exhausted. The Fourth 
E lition is now ready. 
Baring Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: the Emperors of the Julian 


and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Oameos, &c. By 8S, BaRine 
GovuLp, Author of “ Mehalah,” &. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. 


This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the Caesars, a subject which, 
o- aa detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously 
illustrated. 


Baring Gould—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. With Illustrations. 
By 8. Barina Goutp. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gillows, Raising the Hat, Old Ballads, &. 
Perrens,—The HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDICIS 


» ye ' of the REPUBLIC. By F.T. Pureens. Translated by Hannan Lyncu. 3 vols, Vol. 1., 
vo, 12s, 64. 


This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. This volume covers a 
period of profound interest—political and litzrary—and is written with great vivacity. 


“*Q."—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. By “Q.,” Author of “Dead Man’s 
Rock,”’ &. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Also a Limited Edition on large Dutch Paper. 


Wells.—-OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Edited by J. Wes, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


An Account of Life at Oxford: Intellectual, Social, and Religious—a Careful Estimate of Necessary 
Expenses—A Review of Recent Changes—A Statement of the Present Position of the University—and 
Chapters on Women’s Education, Aids to Study, and University Extension. 


Driver.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


An important Volume of Sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the 
Author of “ An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 


Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaurmann, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
5e. A Life of Kingsley chiefly as Christian Socialist. 

Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watter Lock, M.A. With Portrait, 
from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A, Crown 8vo, 53. 

Sells —The MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Srxts, M.A. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Kimmins.—The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. ByC. W. Kimmins. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

The above are New Volumes of the ‘* University Extension Series.”’ 


LIST. 








Cox.—LAND NATIONALISATION. By Haroup Cox,M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Hadfield and Gibbins—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By R. A. HapFie.p 


and H, ve B, Gispins, M.A, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
The above are New Volumes of “ Social Questions of To-Day” Series, 








Fiction. 

Norris —HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Mdlle. de Mersac,” 
* Marcia,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

Pryce.—TIME and the WOMAN. By Ricuarp Pryce. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

Parker.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By GiLBert Parker. Crown 8vo, 


buckram, 6s, 


Bliss—A MODERN ROMANCE. By Laurence Buiss. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
3s, 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 


Baring Gould.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. By S. Barina GouLp. Cheaper 


Edition, crowa 8vo, 63. 


Clark Russell—MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Cuarxk RwvssE.L. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mabel Robinson.—HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mazset Rosinson. Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





Cheaper Edition. 


Baring Gould.—OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Barine Govutp. Fourth 


Edition, large crown 8vo, 6s. 





To be published about December, 2 vols. demy 8vo, about 520 pp., 32s. 
THE 


LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., 


Staff Lecturer, Oxford University Extension, Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems, Author of ‘‘ The Art Teaching 
of John Ruskin,” ** The Supplement to ‘ Deucalion,’ ” &c, 


This important work is written by Mr. Oollingwood, who has been for some years Mr. Ruskin’s private 
secretary and general assistant, and who has had unique advantages in obtaining materials for thia book. 
It will contain a large amount of new matter and letters which have never been published, and will be, in 
fact, as near as possible at present, a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin, The book will contain 
numerous portraits and illustrations, reproduced in the best style of process engraving. 

Messrs. METHUEN will also publish a Special Edition on hand-made paper, limited to 300 copies, with 
the Illustrations on India paper, price £3 3s.; and a Small Edition, limited to 30 copies, on Japanese paper, 
with the Illustrations on India paper, price £5 5s. 

As the whole of the Japanese Edition, and the greater part of the Large Paper Edition, is already sold, 
application should now be made to the Publishers, and orders will be booked as they are received. 

LIST of ILLUSTRATIONS.—A Coloured Portrait of Mr. Ruskin from a painting by himself.—Ten 
Sketches by Mr. Ruskin (now published for the first time).—Several Portraits of Mr. Huskin.—3ketches, 
by Mr. Arthur Severn, R.I., of Mr. Ruskin’s homes,—Fac-simile of a M.S. page of ‘* Fors Clavigera.” 

_The sketches by Mr. Ruskin have been so chosen as to show Mr. Ruskin’s hand in various styles and 
periods, in various moods, and in places specially connected with his work. 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





ONE WAY of LOVE. By 


Constance ‘ mITH, Author of “* The Re mtance 
of Paul Wentworth,” “ The Riddle of Semman 
Haviland,” &c. 3 vols. 


NURSE ELISIA. By GQ, 


ManvIt_e Fenn, Author of “ Mahme Nousie,’® 
“The Master of the Ceremonies,” &. 2 vols, ; 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. 


By Hesryr Cresswe.t, Author of “A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” “‘ A Wily Widow,” &. 3 Vols, 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline 


Serceant, Author of ‘“‘Caspar Brooke’s Dangh- 
ter,” “An East London Mystery,” &. 3 vols, 


BENT on CONQUEST. By 


EpitH Mavup Nicwouson. 83 vols. 


QUIXOTE the WEAVER. 


By 0. G. Furtey-Smitx. 3 vols, 





London : HURST and BLACKKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





THREE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


“RITA’S” NEW NOVEL, 


A SENATH of the FORD: a Romance 
of the Red Earth Country. By “Rita,” 
Author of “ Dame Durden,” &. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL. 
HOW LIKE a WOMAN: a Novel. 


By Fiorence Marryat, Author of ‘A Searlet 
Sin,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s, 6d, 
BY M. E. FRANCIS (a New Author). 


WHITHER? a Novel. By M. E. 


Francis, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 3ls, 6d, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., 
39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 





No. 69. OOTOBER, 1892. Price 6s. 
THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1, THE Op TESTAMENT AND THE “ HIGHER CRITI- 
CISM. 


2, PREPARATIONS FOR THE First PRaYER-BOOK OF 
Epwarp VI. 


3. GRaETz’s HisTORY OF THE JEWS. 

4, StaTuTEs OF LincOLN CATHEDRAL. 

5. EaBLY CHRONICLES OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. 
6. Fiction ror YouNG PEOPLE. 


7. CuEyNE’s Bampton LECTURES AND THE DaTE OF 
THE PSALTER, 


8. THE Poetry or To-Day—anv To-Morrow. 
9, THe GROWTH OF EDUCATION AND CRIME, 
Snort Notices, 


SpotTtTiswoopveE & Co., New Street Square, London, E.C, 





This day, at all Libraries, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1892, 


ConTENTS. 

1, Scottish Heratpry. By J. Balfour Paul, Lyon 
King of Arms, 

2, Tue Story or Mary SHELLEY. By Annie Armitt. 

3, FoRFARSHIRE. By J. H. Crawford, F.L.S. 

4, FREEMAN’s History OF SiciLy—Vot. III. By 
J. B. Bury. 

5. Scottish ORIGIN OF THE MERLIN MytTH. By 
Arthur Grant. 

6. THe Naturat Basis or Speecn. By O. R. 
Conder, R.E., D.C.L., LL.D., M.A.R.S. 

7. THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL History OF EvROPE. 
By J. Beddoe, LL.D. 

8. KossutH anp Kuapga. By Karl Blind. 


9, How THE Scottish Unios Has WORKED. By 
John Downie. 


10. SummaRIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS. 
11. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 


the Queen, Paisley; and 26 Paternoster Square, 
London, 
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TAN 00D, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 
JAMES Fi wa BOOKS. 


Now published for the first time in One Volume. 


OF THE D’URBERVILLES: 


A Pure Woman Faithfully Presented. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


d New Preface, 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


UNIFORM with ABOVE. 


AGROUP of NOBLE DAMES. By Thomas 


Hurvy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


MOLTKE: his Life and Character. 


3 1s, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical Noter. 
Bketobed boas Herms. With Illustrations from Water-Colour and 
Black-and.White sketches by Moltke, Portraits and Fac-simile Letters, 
demy 8v0, cloth extra, 10s. 63 


the CHATELAINE of LA TRINITE. By 


B. Futter, Author of ‘The Chevalier of Pensieri Vani.”’ With 
aerial Decorations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


Miss WILKINS’S BOOK for BOYS and GIRLS. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, and Other Stories. 


y E. W:tx1ns, Author of “ A New-England Nun, and Other Stories.” 
hy dover crown 8y0, cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. By 


sce Hutton, Author of ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh,” ‘‘ Curi- 
ey ‘of the Awerican Stage,” &c, New Edition, Illustrated with over 70 
Portraits, clotb, ornamental, 7s. 6d. 


ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 


A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY: a Novel of 


American Society. By Hawitton Ainé. Orown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


WALTER CRANE EDITION 
OF HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. 


.Book for Boys and Girls. By NatHanret Hawrtnornr. Illustrated 

as wale Crane. With 20 Full-Page Pictures in Colour, and about 46 head- 

piecer, tail-pieces, and initials, also in colour. Bound from Designs by Mr. 
Crane. 8vo, cloth extra, 103. 6d. [Neat week. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
For NOVEMBER. Now ready. 





TESS 


With Portrait an 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





NEW, REVISED, RE-ARRANGED, and CHEAPER EDITION of LESLIE 
STEPHEN’S ‘**HOURS in a LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters, 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 6s, each, 
On October 26th, Vol. I., crown 8vo, 6:. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


CorteNts.—De Foe’s Novels—Richardson—Pope as a Moralist—Sir Walter 
Scott--Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac—De Qaincey—Sir Thomas Browne— 
Jonathan Edwards—Horace Wa!pole. 


*,* Vols, II, and III, will be published at short intervals. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS’S “ GRANIA,” 
On October 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of ‘‘ Hurrish,” “With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On October 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 113. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 


containing ‘‘ Mrs. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by S. Baring-Gould, Author 
of “ Mehalah,” ‘‘ Court Royal,’ &c., Chaps. 20 to 24—‘ STERNE aT Home ”’ 
—“Tue PuzzLe ’—** PREHISTORIC TREPANNING ’’—“ CauLD Inon ’—“ THE 
Countess Rapna,” by W. E. Norris, Author of “‘ Matrimony,” “ Heaps of 
Money,” &c., Chaps. 17 to 20. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place. 


EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF 
TENNYSON, BROWNING, &c., and the General Poetry 
of the Century. 
mre Xen No. of ‘ SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 


RE” contains a valuable collection of all the above, besides the usual 
telection of STANDAKD WORKS (post-free on application). 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Oata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 


Bindings for Presenta, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
E OKS. 


W BO 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 


MAHBDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of 
Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at 
Delen, in Kordofan, who recently escaped with two Sisters of Mercy on 
Camels from the Sudan. By Major F R. Wineatr, R.A. Fully Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 500 pp., cloth extra, 2is. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN WESTAOOTT.” 


MARK TILLOTSON. By James Baker. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at Mudie’s, Smith's, and all Libraries, 

*«* Mark Tillotson’ is thoroughly readable.”—Athenzum. 

‘*Mr. James Baker writes eloquently of Ténnhauser, and of the expression in 
music of the knizht’s perpetual struggle between the flesh and the spirit. His 
book is an attempt to render the same motive. Lola plays the part of the fleshy 
Venus to Mark, while Edith is the ennobling and harmonising influence that 
leads his soul back to peace.” —Daily News. 

“Edith Treverton is a charming portrait of fresh English girlhood, prettily 
a 5 - old grey walls of Langley Abbas, within sight of the Devon hills, ’ 

orning Post, 

‘Lola is an artist, a woman splendid, physically and mentally...... an artist to 
the tips of her fingers. Lola is a character upon which readers will take sides, 
and nine in ten will be against me.’"—James Stanley Little, in Library Review. 

“*A novel, the action of which is rich in dramatic possibilities...... That un- 
scrupulous pair, Luke Waddington and Lola Raphaeli, have plenty of flesh and 
blood *—Spectator. 

“Mr. Baker has a fine scorn for blood and murder literature, for the canti 
Gridthorpes who counsel Ho: to his own destruction, for Republicanism an 
many other isms. —Nat onal Observer. 

‘* The best portions of the book—and they are really very good—will be found 
in the melodious snatches of verse, supposed to be translations from a German 
poet.’’— Guardian. 

“Tt is not always that the writer who can describe the moods and charms of 
inanimate nature with effect has either the perceptive power or the gift of lucid 
presentment when human character has to be portrayed and human motives 
analysed. In the case, however, of Mr. James Baker’s new novel, ‘ Mark Tillot- 
son,’ both these conditions are pleasantly combined..... the result being a most 
agreeable story. balf idy), half romance, and wholly pleasant from the first page 
to the last.”"—Court Journal. 

** Waddington is fired at the beginning of his life by dreams of ambition...... 
His management of the affairs of the Universal Building Society, the methods 
he employs to deceive investors, are most forcibly described.”’—Figaro, 

‘* Would that the Cornish coast had been painted like this by the men of Newlyn. 
It is really inspired work......The story of Luke’s rise and downfall is extremely 
well done.”—Literary World. 

“The Signorina is a daring adventuress, whose sensual instincts are as power- 
ful considerations in her conquests as her musical and linguistic achievements. 
aan Mark is indeed a life-like character, free from cant.””— Glasgow Herald. 

“Mr, James Baker’s latest contribution to light literature will certainly fully 
maintain the reputation which ‘ John Westacott’ and ‘By the Western Sea” 
earned for him.’’—Leeds rage 

“ A finer bit of work of its kind than the description of Waidington’s flight ana 
its tragic ending, we have not read of late...... Rarely, we think, has a talented, 
sensuous, passionate, and unscrupulous woman been more cleverly drawn, The 
creation of the Signorina was something like a stroke of genius on the part of 
Mr. Baker.” —Nottingham Guardian, 

‘* Those who once begin to read will be strong-minded indeed if they manage 
to tear themselves away.”— Publishers’ Circular, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COMPANY, Limited, 
8ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST. 


Ready intOctober, price 21s., cloth. 

The INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. By the Rev. 
W. J. Lortiz. With 12 Engravings and many smaller Lilastrations, by 
Herbert Railton and other Artists. Large-Paper Copies (100 only), net, 42s. 

Now ready, price 12s. 6d., cloth. 
SACHARISSA: some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess 


of Sunderland, her Family and Friends, By Jutta CartTwriaut (Mrs. 
Henry Ady). With Portrait. 

“Mrs, Ady has made the best of her materials, and considerable human as 
well as historical interest may be derived from her labours.”—Times. 

“Halifax, Waller, Charles II, and his Court, Shaftesbury, Penn, and Lord 
Russell are only a few of the celebrated people who are made to live again in 
the pages of ‘ Sacharissa.’’’—Daily Telegraph. 

Now ready, price 7s, 6d., cloth, 
STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC: Berlioz, Schumann, and 


Wagner By W. H. Hapow, MA., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
With 5 Portraits, 
Ready in October, price 6 ., cloth. 


CHARING CROSS toST. PAUL’S. By Justin McCarthy. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. New Edition. 

Ready in October, price 5s , cloth. 

STORIES from the GREEK COMEDIANS. By the Rev. 
A.J. Cuurcu. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 

Ready in October, price 5s., cloth, 

The REFOUNDING of the RMAN EMPIRE. By 
Colonel Matuxsoy, C.S.I, With Portraits and Plans. Large-Paper Copies 
(200 only), roxburgh, 10s. 6d, 

Ready shortly, price 5s., cloth. 

IN the SERVICE of RACH &L, LADY RUSSELL: a 
Story. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations. 

Now ready, price 5s., cloth. " 

ADRIFT in a GREAT CITY. By M. E. Winchester. 
With Illustrations by Jacomb Hood. ; 

“One of Miss Winchester’s Engen | written tales...... in its description of 
slum life in Liverpool, it is equal to any of her previous efforts."—Daily Telegraph. 








Ready in October, price 53., cloth. 

The GREAT WORLD'S FARM; or, How Nature Grows 
her Crops. By Seiwa Gare, Author of ‘‘ The Great World’s Lumber-Room,’”” 
With a Preface by Prof. BoutaeEr, and 16 Illustrations. 

Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 

ST. DUNSTAN’S CLOCK: a Story of 1666. By E. Ward. 
With 8 Illustrations. : 

‘“‘ Miss Ward gives a very good idea of the great fire."”“—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 
The SIEGE of NORWICH CASTLE: a Story of the 
Last Struggle against the Conqueror. 


By M. M. Buaxs. With 12 Dlus- 
trations. 7 
“The Story of Norwich Castle,’ by M. M. Blake, boldly lands us at starting 
in the days of the Norman Conquest and the Crusades, and contains some 
admirably lifelike pictures of that epoch.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


‘RACING LIFE OF 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, 
M.P 


Bae 
AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. 
By JOHN KENT, Private Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. 
Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 
With 23 Plates and Fac-simile Letter, demy 8vo, 25s. 

“It is altogether one of the most interesting and valuable books 
of sporting biography and reminiscences which have been published 
for some years.”—Sunday Sun. 


“The most entertaining book on the Turf we have ever had 
the good fortune to read.”—Field. 

«A picturesque biography of an extraordinary man..... It 
abounds in racy racing reminiscences and in good stories.” —Times, 

“Tt is full of curious stories of a bygone generation of sports- 
men and men of fashion.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“ As complete a record of Lord George’s racing career as could 
possibly have been compiled.”— World. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT. 


By GraHAM TRAVERS, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d, 








This day is published. 


JEOLUS: a Romance inLyrics. By Jeanie 


Morrison, Author of ‘‘ The Purpose of the Ages,’’ ‘‘ Ane Book of Ballades,’’ 
“There as Here,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 





Next week will be published. 


OTHELLO: a Critical Study. By William 


RoBeRTSON TURNBULL, In 1 vol. small demy 8vo. 


This day is publiShed, SECOND EDITION. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. As 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By James 
Ropertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

**A scholarly and scientific treatise..... Every student of the Old Testament, 
of whatever critical schoo', to whom truth is dearer than party, will welcome 
this volume as the most brilliant contribution to the controversy which bas 
yet appeared from the Conservative side.”—Think:r, 





THE STANDARD WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 


STEPHEN’S BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by JamEs Macpona tp, of the 
Farming World, &c. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals and 
Engravings of Implements. In 3 vols. bound with leather ba:k and gilt 
top, £3 3s. 

*,* Also in 6 Divisional Vols, strongly bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. each. 


“The greatest work in existence on practical agriculture.”—Farmer, 
“The standard work on everything relating to the farm.”’—Scotsman. 
‘*The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.” —Standard. 


BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse, with Life and Notes, 2 vols. New Edition, post 8vo, 21s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into 


English Verse. Part I., Ninth Edition, feap., 3s. 6d.; Part II., Second 
Edition, Kevised, feap, 8vo, 63. 


THE SONG of the BELL, and other Trans- 


lations from Schiller, Goethe, Uhlard, and others. Crown 8vo, 7s, 64. 


The POEMS of CATULLUS. Translated 


ang oy Verse, with an Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, post 
vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY ‘A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
SECOND EDITION, 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON TOWN: 


me Wild Birds and their Haunts. Edited by J. A. OwEN. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


** There is nothing better in the English Janguage than the sketch of the wild 
land on the borders of Surrey and Hampshire, and the queer rustics inbabiting 
it."—Daily Chronicle, 

THIRD EDITION, 


ON SURREY HILLS. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ Charming descriptive powers, added to an enthusiast’s love of nature, could 
not fail to produce a delightful volume.”—Luand and Water. 


NEW and OHEAPER EDITION, 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE, | Edited 


by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 63. 

**No one who takes up the story of ‘Den’s’ delightful life, and has been 
introduced to ‘Scoot’ and ‘ Winder,’ to ‘Titlark’ and ‘Genus,’ will put the 
—— again untilthey have with much regret finished its last page,”’— 

uardian, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 














<a 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S {sy 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES: Lecty 


Yr 
Buddhism—Lectures on the Life of St. Panl—Papers on Dante 66 on 
Parry Lippon, D.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paut's, Crome Henry 


8¥0, 53, 
The SECOND VOLUME of DR. BOYD’S REMINISCENC 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, BS, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWs 


1865-1890, By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Born, D.D., LL.D, Fir ae 
St. Andrews, Author of “ The Recreations of a Country * bog Minister of 
Vol. I., 12s.; Vol. II., 15s. = Vols, 8y9, 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH OARLYLRE, Edited 

Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Jane Welsh Oar! My 

and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor, 8yo 5g 
“Charming letters—not a page is dall. For lightness of touch, for po , 
satility of mood they may compare—and this is high praise—with Mrs Cal hi 
own. Above all, they have the rare and precious quality of being entertaining.” 


—Standard. 
By the AUTHOR of * MARK TILLOTSON,” 


BY the WESTERN SEA. By James Baker, 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

“It is imbued with the soul of nature, and it is a picture comp'ete in j 
The leading characters are a crippled artist and a lovely girl with postic arnt 
yore ; between the two there are passages of great tenderness and truth." 
Atheneum, " 





WORKS BY JAMES SULLY, M.A,, LL.D., 


Grote Professor of Mind and Logic in the University College, London, 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. New Edition 


Revised and largely Rea-written, crown 8vo, 9a. 


The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psy- 


chology. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS, 


By G. 8S. Newru, Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 8yo, 10s, 64 


The NEW EDEN: a Story. By C. J. Cut. 


CLIFFE HyNneE. With Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8vo, 2s, 63. 


“The idea is worked out with astonishing skill and cleverness, and so logically 
developed that the book has all the interest of one with an intricate plot.’— 
Scotsman. 


The GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 


AnpreEw Lana. With 13 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by H, J, 
Ford, Crown 8vo, 63. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS: a Collection of 


Reprinted Pieces. By Junian Srourais, Author of * Thraldom.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


New Theological Books. 
BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA and in CEYLON. By Reainatp STEPHEN Copuestoy, D.D., 
Bishop of Columbo. 8vo, 16s, 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 


ag of Scorr HoLuanp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s, Crown 
3v0, 7-. 64 


The LORD’S DAY and the HOLY EUCHA- 


RIST treated in a Series of Essays by Varions Authors. Edited with a Pre 
face by Ropert LinkxuateR, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The CHURCH in RELATION to SCEPTICS: 


a Conversational Guide to Evidential Work. By Atrx. J. Harrison, B.D, 
Author of “ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS UPON EVERY 


VERSE of the BOOK of GENESIS. By the Author of “ Practical Reflec- 
tions upon every Verse of the New Testament,” &c. With a Preface by the 
Right Rev. Epwarp Kine, D.D,, Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


SAINT PETER and the FIRST YEARS of 


CHRISTIANITY. By the Abbé Constant Fovarp. Translated from the 
Second Edition, with the Author’s sanction, by GrorGEe F, X. GRIFFITH. 
With an Introduction by Cardinal GisBons. Crown 8vo, 9s. 









On Monday next, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — NOVEMBER. 


Mrs. Jutiet. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt, | Mysre: THe TALE oF A Bonnet. By 
Chaps, 31-33. L. B. Walford. 

Sport aND NaTurAL History oN THE| A Gossip about EELs, By Thomas 
BotLeTnt1 River, N’GAMILAND, By Southwell, 
H, A. Bryden. 

A PLEA FoR THIRTY-SHILLING PIECES, 
By Sir John Evans, K.C.B. 

A Feat or 94, By A. H. Beesly. 


A Barser’s Pounp. By William J. 


acey. 
At THE Sign or THE Sup. By Andrew 
Lang. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 362. 





1, Persta. By the Hon. George N.] 7. British Criticism o¥ THE OLD 
Curzon. TESTAMENT. 
2. Moretui’s Irattanw PAINTERS, 8. THE Post-OFFIcE SAVINGS-BANE. 
38. THe Princes or THE House or] 9, Tue Scottisn Union. 
Conpk. 10, MARSHAL Saxe AND THE ManqQuis- 
4, MEDITERRANEAN POLITICS, D’ ARGENSON. 
5. MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY.] 11. A NEBULOUS HYPOTHESIS. 
6. POPULATION. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and 


LITER ATURE. By Harry Quitter, Imperial 8vo, in a unique binding. 
[Ready November 15th, 


This work includes A. HISTORY of PRAE-RAPHAELITISM, 
a an BSSAY UPON CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH 
PAINTING, which together occupy more than half the book. Ths 
P iaining @-s9ys are reprinted from various periodicals, but have been in 
car ensed revised, and in many cases entirely re-written. The greatest ca e 
t = been tuken in selecting the illustrations, which are being printed in the 
bet Parisian style, and comprise: 64 FULL-PAGE PLATES by 
G. D. LesLiz, Sir JOHN GILBERT, Sir J. Mituars, R A., Pum Morris, 
ARAy D. G. Rossetr1, Wm. Hunt, Davip Cox, G, A. Storey, A.R.A., 
Apert Moors, E. Brain Leianton, W. W. Ovuiess, C, E. Pervarni, 
seymour Lucas, A.R.A., Joun Pertiz, R.A. G. F, Warts, R.A., EK. J. 
Poynter, R.A., J. WATERHOUSE, R.A., FRED Walker, A.R.A., J. McWuir- 
ger, A.W.A, E. WATERLOW, A.R.A., Henry Moore, A.R.A, WYKE 
Bayiiss, ExNesT Parton, 3. Prout, Sir F. Burton, ALrrep East, Chara 
Monraipa, K.W.~., P. De WinNT, Poors, R.A,, and several others, 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL.  {shortty, 
1 FROM ADAWM’S PEAK to ELE. 


PHANTA (CEYLON and INDIA). By Epwarp Carpenter, 
Fully Lilustrated, 


9. SKETCHES in LIFE and CHAR- 


ACTER in HUNGARY. By Margaret FLetcHeR. Illustrated 
by ROSE LE QUESNE, 


The STORY of KASPER HAUSER. 


By EvizanetH E. Evans. With Portrait, 4s. 6d. The story of the abducted 
Prince of Baden, which is still believed in by thousands of intelligent persons 
in Germany, impartially narrated, with much circumstantial evidence in sup- 
port of it. The tragedy is still the skeleton in the Grand Ducal cupboard, 


A NEW GIFTI-BOOK. 


The WILD PIGS. By Geratp Youne. 


Fully Illustrated by Full-Page Plates, and Cuts in the Text, by W. Parkin- 
son. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 33. 6d. ‘* A thoroughly fascinating story. Tusko, 
Grumphy, Fusky, Snout, and Chunk deserve immortality.”’—Vanity Fatr, 


TWO NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVELS. 
]. MATTHEW REDMAYNE. By 


OuiveR H, GRowDEN. 33s, 6d, 


9 MAKING HIS PILE: an Australian 


Story. By Justin C, MacCarti£. Picture Boards, 2s. 


UNIFORM WITH THE SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 


1. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
By Hermann Lotze. Edited by F.C, ConyBeare, M.A. (Oxon.) 2s. 6d. 
“A final word must be added on the opportuneness and value of this thoughtful 
treatise. I have no hesitation in commending it as one of the most suggestive and 
enlightening books that our age has been privileged to welcome.’’—Rey, John Owen, 
in the AcapEmyY, October Ist, 1892, 


2, The PROBLEM of REALITY. By E. Betrorr Bax, 


Author of ‘‘A Handbook to the History of Philosophy,” in ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Library.” 23, 6d. 





TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 


BIOLOGY. By H. J. Campsett, M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Biology 
in Guy’s Hospital. 135 Cuts, 6s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY : 


INTRODUCTION TO. By Dr. THEODOR ZIcHEN, Professor in Jena. 
Translated by C. C. Van Liew and Dr. Orto BerEr. Crown 8vo, with 21 
Illustrations, 62. ‘ Psychology is broadening its base to an almost perplewing 
extent, and is encroaching more especially on the domain of physiology. Hence 
the need of a volume like the present, which aims at giving the beginner a con- 
spectus of tie physiological field. We want such a book badly in English. We 
can recommend Ziehen as exceedingly well adapted to give the student a clear 
idea of the scope and the methods of the new science of physiological 
psychology ’’—NaTURE, 


TEXT-BOOK OF PETROLOGY: a 


Description of the Rock-forming Minerals and a Synopsis of the Chief Types 
of Igneous Rocks. By F. H. Hatcu, Ph.D., F.G.S,, of the Geolog. Survey of 
U.K. With 86 Cuts, 7s. 6d. 


EMPIRE and PAPACY in the 


MIDDLE AGES: an Introduction to the Study of Mediseval History. 
By ALICE D. GREENWOOD, Maps, 4s. 6d, 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. By 


James W. Bricut, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Philology in the 
Jobns Hopkins University. With Notes and Glossary, 6s, 6d. 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. By Prof. H. A. 


SonNENSCHEIN, M.A, (Oxon.) 2s, (PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster 8q., London. 


*¢ The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian. 


‘* The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review, 


The 


NATIONAL 


CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DitcuFie.p, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


4._The CHURCH 


in the NETHER- 


LANDS. By P. H. Ditrcurretp, M.A., Rector of Barkham, 
Wokingham. Crown 8vo, cloth boards,6s. [In preparation. 


5.—The CHURCH in SCOTLAND. By 


H. M. Lucxock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 


The Preceding Volumes 
1. GERMANY. By 


Ss. 

BaRING-GouLp, M.A., Author of 

“Mehalah,” “Germany, Past 

and Present,” &. With Maps. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is 

excellent...... one of the best accounts in 

English of the German Reformation, its 

real meaning and real effects, that we 
have ever come across.”—Gu -rdian, 

“Tt is at once solid and graphic, accu- 

rate and picturesque.”’—Scots Magazine, 


2. SPAIN. By Frederick 
Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. Editor of the Foreign 
Church Chronicle. With Map. 

*It is a really valuable work.”’— 

Manchester Examiner. 

“Exceedingly interesting,”’—Church 
ells. 





[Shortly. 


in this Series are:— 


3. IRELAND. By Thomas 
OLpEN, M.A., Vicar of Bally- 
clough. With Maps, 


** In dealing with the early ecclesias- 
tical history of Ireland, he has studied 
the original authorities himself, and 
thrown much valuable light on many 
points hitherto obscure in themselves.” 
—Times, 


“ For seldom has the student of Irish 
history the good fortune to encounter 
work so learned and so simple, so in- 
structive and so entertaining as this 
brilliant epitome of the history of the 
early Irish Church.’’—Athenzum. 








FARTHINGS. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of “‘ Carrots,” ‘‘Ouckoo Clock,” “ Grandmother Dear,” &. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with first-class Illustrations by G. M. Bradley, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The LITTLE DOCTOR; or, The 


Magic of Nature. By Dartey Dae, Author of “Spoilt Guy,” “ Noah’s 
Ark,” &c. Illustrated by Alexander Monro. Attractively bound in cloth, 
crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 





“Tt is a book that will make many lads cager to master at least some of the 
elementary facts of chemistry.’’—Rock, 





A new and original fairy book of great merit. 


The QUEEN of the GOBLINS. By 


WILHELMINA PickERING, Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Prince Almero,’” 
&c. Profusely illustrated by Olive Cockerell. Appropriately bound in fancy 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 

“Inthe stress and struggle of prosaic existence, children—even those cf a 
larger growth—may turn with satisfaction to the ‘Queen of the Goblins.’...... 
There are no half measures in this book, which takes us away into Goblindom 
and Witchland and rejuvenates us,”—Duaily Telegraph, 


** From the first page to the last the book will be found delightful.”—Rock. 





Vol. II. now ready. 


MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited 


by CHARLOTTE M. Yonasg. This volume contains contributions by CAROLINE 
A. GIBENNE, Mrs, JoHNson, Mrs, HaLLeTT, Lapy MarGareT HamMILTon, the 
Hon. K. Scotr, Hentey I, AnDEN, Mrs. SumNeR, and others. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 


NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By 


FLORENCE WILFORD, Author of “ A Maiden of Our Own Day,” “ Vivia,” &e. 
Well bound in cloth, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“A most captivating story.”—Rock, 


* Admirably worked out; indeed, we do not remember that a similar situation 
has ever been more thoughtfully and sympathetically handled, Mrs, Bartram’s 
character is delineated in all its true nobility, with really exquisite insight...... 
* Nigel Bartram’s Ideal’ is a fine study of character, and deserves to be read,”— 
Spectator, 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By 


Jean InGeLow. New Edition, prettily bound in cloth, with Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

“ Anything from the pen of Jean Ingelow is always sure of a grateful reception. 
Among writers of stories for children she is facile princeps, and anything more 
delightful than this latest collection no one will have the hardness to try to 
imagine...... As a gift-book for the young, it must be put in the first rank,’’—Rock. 








CAPTAIN GEOFF. By Ismay 
Tuorn, Author of “‘ Quite Unexpected,” ** Flock of Four,” “ Geoff and Jim,’’ 
&c, Illustrated, imperial 1émo, cloth boards, 2s, 


Bright, manly, full of adventure, and not without a healthy humour, it will 
be a source of much entertainment to lads.”’—Record, 





COUSIN ISABEL. A Tale of the 


Siege of Londonderry. By Marion Anprews, Author of “The Quest of 
Jack Hazelwood,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN 


TIMES. By W. CUNNINGHAM D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Tooke Professor in King’s Colleze, London. Demy 8vo, 183, 
“The second volume of Dr. W,.@tnningham’s important and comprehensive work on the growth of English industry and commerce deals with modern times 
from the E izabethan age to the present day...... The contribution is a very valuable one, and all the more so because few English writers on econ omy have 
approached the sul ject from the historical point of view.’’—Times., 8 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE DURING 


the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By the Same Author. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


The STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLICISED WORDS ang 


PHRASES. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by C. A. M. FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Editor of « Pindar,” 
Dewy 4to, pp. xvi. ~ 826. Half-buckram, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 424, 


“To give the work its due praise, it is one which every library, club, and similar institution is bound to possess, and one, moreover, which no scholar or 
student will ever be withont...... The whole constitutes delightful reading, and has more picturesqueness, variety, information, and interest than almost any 
book we can name,’’—Notes and Queries. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS in CLASSICAL and MEDIAVAL, 


TIMES, their ART and TECHNIQUE. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8v0, 2s, 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. From A.D. 664 to the Extince. 


tion of the Plague in 1666. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridz, Demy 8yo 183, 


The ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS, 


By WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M A, Professor of Greek in Queen's Oollege, Cork, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8Vo, with 
I)lustrations, 15s net. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, 


Commentary, and Trans’ation in English Prose, By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 


Part V.—TRACHINIAE. 128.60. (ready. | Part VI.—ELECTRA. [In the press, 
The CAMBRIDGE HOMER.—HOMER’S ODYSSEY. The Text Edited 


in accordance with Modern Criticism by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8v0, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; strongly half-bound, 6s, 

“We have a text of the ‘ Odyssey,’ very well printed on good paper, and in a handy form, with an introduction (pp. i-xxii ) and a short apparatus criticus 

at the foot of the page...... To lovers of Homer there is no text which we wou'd recommend more heartily, both for what it contains and what it omits. We hope 
the ‘ Iliad’ will soon follow.’’—Journal of Education, 


The CAMBRIDGE HOMER.—HOMER’S ILIAD. By the Same Editor. 


[In the press, 


The NEW HISTORY (Tarikh-i-Jadid): a Circumstantial Account of the 


Pabi Vovement in Persia, from its First Beginnings till the Death of the Founder (A.D. 1844-1850), chietly Based on the Contemporary History of Haji Mirza 
Jani of Ké-bav, Translated into English from a Text prepared by collation of the only two complete Manuscripts known to exist in Europe, and supple- 
mented by Original Historical Decuments, Plans, and Fac-similes. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in 
Persian in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNCTIONS of a COMPLEX 


VARIABLE. By A. R. FORSYTH, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Demy 8vo. [In the press, 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. Vol. 1I. By E. J. Routh, Sc.D., 


F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Honorary Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10:. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the HEBREW and ARAMAIC TEXT of 


the BOOK of DANIEL. By A. A, BEVAN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 8s, 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic 


Literature. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 








Vol. II.—No. 1. A STUDY of CODEX BEZZ. By J. 


RenpEL Harris, M.A., formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 
University Lecturer in Palewography. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Vol. II.—No. 2. The TESTAMENT of ABRAHAM. 


The Greek Text now first Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by M. R. 


James, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With an Appendix, 


containing Extracts from the Arabic Versions of the Testaments of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, by W. E. Barnes, B.D., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, ds, net. 





Vol. II.—No. 3. The RULES of TYCONIUS. Freshly 
Edited from the Manuscripts, with an Examination of his Witness to the Oid 
Latin Version, By F.C, Burkitt, M.A., Trinity College, ae 

[In the press, 


Vol. IL—No. 4. APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA. Containing 
the Latin Version of the Apocalypse of Paul, the Apocalypses of the Virgin, 
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